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Historic Towns: baad 
& history of Oxford 


aaah} 18 an extensive sub- 
jaaen| must have found the 
217 pages of his book 

none too many to 

wi; render even mode- 

feem| rate notice of many 

# a weighty event, 
which in fairness to 

4 its importance de- 
_ demanded longer reference. Each of the pages 
| before us is well filled, and the author does not 
| take for granted that the reader is already 
| conversant with the subject, which has been, 


| to some extent, the case with the previous 


| publications in this series. On the contrary, 


| every point not likely to be known or under- 


| stood by general readers is explained as we go 
| along, even where the explanation may be of 
' value only to one in fifty. 

' The history of Oxford is different from that 
' of any of the other towns which have been 
| already dealt with in this series, and it has 
| been selected on account of its difference. 
| While London stands as of right foremost as 
_ the capital of the country, and with a history 
' in like manner different from that of other 
| towns; while Exeter is remarkable for main- 


_ taining its existence unbroken in the midst of 


| an agricultural country; and Bristol, on the 
| other hand, shows what trade and enterprise 


4 have done for it; Oxford history indicates a 
| state of things unlike any of them. 
| University of Oxford is the cause of this 


The 


difference, and it is curious to trace in the book 
before us how completely the University has 
transformed the ordinary market town. 

“The University of Oxford,” says Mr. J. R. 
Green, “is so far from being older than the 
city that Oxford had already seen five centuries 
of borough life before a student appeared in its 
| streets. The University found it a busy, pro- 
| sperous borough, and reduced it to a cluster of 
_ lodging-houses. It found it among the first of 

. English municipalities, and it so utterly crushed 
its freedom that the recovery of some of the 
commonest rights of self-government has only 

‘been brought about by recent Legislation.” 
Not the least interesting portion of the book 
is the narration of the gradual encroachments 
jof the power of the Universities upon that of 

the municipality, and we shall have occasion 
again to refer to the subject; but it is satis- 
ctory to think that the principal victory 
the latter was at a comparatively late 





F © Historic Towns. Edited by Rd. A, Fréeman, D.O.L. 
@nd Rev. Wm. Hunt, M.A. Oxford: by C. W. Boase, 
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Mr. Boase does not treat of the architectural 
history of Oxford. Indeed, considering the 
importance of the buildings and of their artistic 
value, it is not a little remarkable that he has 
made so readable a book with such meagre 
reference to the chief glories of the city. 
There is ample compensation in the pages 
before us, but architectural readers will not 
find much. The archxology of the city, in 
like manner, is only dwelt upon cursorily, as 
it arises in the narration of its history. No 
reference at all is made to the recent dis- 
coveries made during the erection of the new 
Examination Schools, which clearly indicate 
the existence of a pre-historic settlement at 
Oxford. The site was found to be covered 
with the remains of a hut village, the pits of 
the houses being excavated in the stiff bed of 
gravel which overlies the clay. They were so 
close together that the gravel was only left in 
some places as walls between hovel and hovel. 
There were beaten floors, with traces of fire. 

These discoveries, so important in respect to 
the early history of the city, do not appear to 
have been followed up, or to have been investi- 
gated as minutely as they deserved. Still, they 
are amply sufficient to indicate that in pre- 
historic times the site of Oxford was. known 
and occupied, The prosecution of further 
researches in this direction must be left to 
future times, and they will be materially 
helped from the circumstance that investigators 
will know what to look for, and where. The 
adjoining sites to the erected portion of the 
Examination Schools are as likely to be covered 
with traces of the settlement as the com- 
paratively limited area which was examined. 

The legends about Alfred “ have been 
analysed so thoroughly by Mr. Parker that 
the work will not need doing again.” In con- 
sequonce, the history in the book before us 
opens with the year 912, when King Eadward 
took to himself Lundenbyrg and Oxnaford, on 
the death of A®thelred, ealdorman of the 
Mercians, who had held the valley of the 
Thames, on the banks of which Oxford had 
risen. The importance of the place at this, 
apparently, the earliest authentic date recorded 
in history, is shown by its being “coupled with 
London as necessary to secure the obedience of 
Mercia, or Middle England”; and it is con- 
jectured, with probability, that it was. one of 
the places fortified by the “ English” about 
this time, to guard the rivers which acted so 
well as the main arteries of communication 
from point to point, and by which the Danes 
penetrated into the heart of the country. 

The streams of the Thames upland converge 
near Oxford, and in their windings their 
channels often pass through marshy and reedy 


*| clays, affording no sure bottom. Fords had to 


be sought for not merely at a place where there 
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was shallow water, but where there was either 
hard gravel or rock to afford a secure road. 
Such a state of things exists at Oxford, “not 
only at Folly Bridge, but also near Hincksey 
and Binsey.” The derivation of the name of 
Oxford, which exists to this day, is obtained 
easily from the passage of oxen across the 
river. There are many similar derivations in 
England of Saxon origin, and Heortford,—the 
ford of harts,—is cited as a cognate instance, 
and these are accepted as matters of course. 
They are, however, open to the inquiry as to 
why there should only be harts in one place 
and oxen in another ; and we are inclined to 
receive this class of ready definition with a 
certain amount of doubt. Still, some acci- 
dental circumstance or use of the site for the 
passage of oxen may have started the name; 
and does not the city shield display an ox in 
full field passing over a stream wavy, to this 
day, and what more ought there to be to gain- 
say the sceptic ? 

We may well assent to the suggestions made 
as to the condition of things at Oxford at the 
date which affords so good a starting-point. Its 
situation in relation to the stream made it 
almost a natural stronghold, “since it only 
needed to dig out a ditch on the northern side, 
somewhere near the line afterwards occupied 
by the northern wall,” “to make the gravel 
ridge between the Thames and Cherwell into 
an island, protected by the many streams into 
which the rivers divide.” ‘“‘ The earth thrown 
up from the ditch would provide material for 
the mound.” The formation of the castle 
mound in Saxon times is thus, we think, 
correctly, suggested, and the plan of the town 
shows how completely its early site provided 
for the castle to be the head of the surround- 
ing fortifications. Still, the low-lying position 
of the site of Oxford is peculiar to itself, and 
it is different in this respect to that of the 
three other towns of this series of volumes, 
although they are all of prehistoric origin. 

As at Exeter, so here at Oxford, the evidence 
of numismatics plays an important part in 
the early history of the town, and thence 
we learn that there was a mint here, and 
that it issued coins of Alfred, Athelstan, 
Edmund, Cnut, Harold, and others. A 
glimpse of still earlier times is afforded by the 
dedications of the churches, evidences which 
always demand attention, which have been 
much neglected, but which, in the future, 
must be taken into consideration. The names 
are almost all early ones; and two of them 
are those of Celtic saints,— St. Aldate and 
St. Budoc; “but we have no further help 
towards inferring any previous Celtic influence 
on the place.” The relation of the Mercian 
kings with the Celts, or Romano-Britains as 





we prefer to call them, and the conversion of 
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Mercia by Celtic missionaries, is away é stated. 
It follows as an easy consequence that the 


earliest of the churches would be called after 
Celtic saints of repute, as readily as does the 
name of an old church, —Danesbourne,—point 
t> a later Danish, and St. Frideswide and 
St. Mildred to a Saxon, element. At Oxford, 
as in the other towns which we have already 
passed in review, we find evidences of the 
existence in early times of a numerous group 
of churches. Of these, Domesday Book men- 
tions four, incidentally as usual, when they 
are connected with the ownership of ogee 
They are St. Mary, St. Michael, St. 

St. Peter. 
and other adjacent religious houses we obtain 


four more, St. Martin, St. George, St. Mary 
Magdalen, and St. Frideswide. This is not | a — was due to the tolerance of 
romwell. 


even a complete list, since a charter, ascribed 
to Henry I., in mentioning all the churches in 
which St. Frideswide held rights, names All 
Saints, St. Mildred, St. Peter-in-the-Castle, 
St. Michael, St. Aldate, St. Michael-at-South 
Gate, St. Edward, the Chapel of the Holy 
Trinity over East Gate, and St. Clement. 
These are seventeen in number, and they are 
shown to have been in existence very soon 
after the Conquest. ; 

We are presented with interesting details, 
from Domesday Book, of the number of houses 
in the town, for the use of whose inhabitants 
this large number of churches was devoted, and 
we find that there were, before the Conquest, 
721 houses. At the time of the survey there 
were, however, only 243 houses inside and out 
the wall that paid geld, and 478 unoccupied 
and ruined. 

With so many empty houses, it is hardly 
likely that very many new churches would be 
founded during the early days of Norman rule, 
and we may therefore safely conclude that, at 
any rate, almost the whole of the seventeen 
churches named as existing temp. Henry I. 
were of Saxon or earlier foundation. We have 
arrived at similar conclusions, but on other 
local circumstances, with respect to the 
foundations of the remarkable groups of early 
churches of London, Exeter, Bristol. The 
positions of some of these churches in relation 
to the four gates of the town are as curious as 
at London or Bristol. Thus, the two St. 
Michael’s were by the north and south gates, 
the two St. Peter's by the east and west. St. 
Clement’s, like St. Ewan’s, in London, and 
others elsewhere, stood in the middle of the 
road, and St. George’s was within the castle. 
One of the few architectural notices in the 
book relates to the tower of St. Michael’s, and 
this, from its relation to the gate, is stated, as 
has been stated before, to be part of the town 
wall, and a tower for its defence serving as well 
for the church. We can but differ from these 
views. The tower is Saxon and not Norman, 
and it bears relation to the church in a way so 
like an ordinary tower to its church that its 
position with regard to the line of the wall 
may be taken as but an accidental circum- 
stance; and pi Oem saying that the tower 
might serve for defence on an e , we 
see no reason for the belief that it was ever a 
portion of any other structure. In addition, 
we have no evidence that the early walls of 
‘Oxford were of stone. Had they been so, and 
even in early Norman times, it is reasonable to 
inguire why they should require such complete 
renewal as has been the case wherever they 
remain for us to examine them. 

The town is laid out with its two principal 


roads meeting at right angles at a Carfax, 
where one of the churches is The |i 
others abut either upon the High-street at 


fairly equal distances, or are arranged more 
evenly than is the case in other towns in line 
to the left and to the right of the central High- 
street. Be the foundation of the churches of 
Saxon date or not, we find no evidence in the 
pages before us of the foundation of any other 
rish churches during the whole of the 
ledieval period. On the contrary, they 
become reduced in number instead of bein 
increased. Religious houses, abbeys, sal 
friaries were founded, but not parish churches. 
Some of the most curious references of the 
first chapter are those to the presence of Jews 
in the town, which are ably summed up as 


bbe, and | : 
; thelaries of Abingdon | pt 
oe nt : dom, and the expulsion was carried out wi 


follows :—* But the Jews did more for Oxford 
than lend money or build stone houses, for 
with the Jewish settlement began the cultiva- 
tion of physical science. Some students could 
learn * doy and the Hebrew books which 
he found among the Rabbis were the means 
| by which Roger Bacon penetrated to the older 
world of research.” “ A medical school which 
we find established in the twelfth century can 
hardly have been other than Jewish, and in 
the operation for the stone, which one of the 
stories in the ‘ Miracles of St. Frideswide’ pre- 
serves for us, we trace the traditional surgery 
still common in the East.” “ At last, in 1290, 
Edward I. banished all Jews from the 








peculiar atrocity. Their return after nearly 


The keeping of lions, leopards, strange 
spotted leet mal such like animals, within 
e park of Woodstock by Henry I. is plea- 
santly told, and the prosaic but doubtless true 
—— is hazarded, that the leprosy of the 
iddle Ages, dire scourge as it was, was owing 
merely to the unclean mode of living, to men 
eating salt meat half the year, and having next 
to no vegetables. The Fellows of Oriel used 
to go to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
Ascension Day, hear a service, and t walk 
to a well,—Hickwell,—and sing hymns. Wax 
se Gg offered at te . mie — 
unti practice was sto y i 
of Lincoln in 1304. Masses curious aa 
of well-worship, and their notice is followed 
by reference to some aids to faith formerly at 
e — wit, Edward the Confessor’s 
comb, the bones of St. Stephen, and one of the 
ribs of St. Andrew. There are interesting 
references to the rise and progress of the 
co te power,—as yet there were no 
co —and to the existence of many guilds, 
particularly to that of their guild merchant in 
the charter of Henry IL. given before 1161, 
and a distinction is made between thrift guilds 
and those for trade, the former being considered 
the earlier. “Later on, class privileges be- 
came themselves oppressive, and a hindrance 
to the of society ; but there is a time 
for everything.” The charter distinctly lays 
down the principle that the merchant guild 
had the exclusive right of regulating trade, 
except in specified cases, which is conclusive 
as to what was the governing body within the 
town, so tos , originally. 
We find Barbers’ Company being in- 
corporated in 1348, but not by either mayor 
or external authority, but by order of the Vice- 
Chancellor, and there is a curious case cited 
1530-31 in a dispute between city and univer- 
sity,—one of many,—as to the alleged un- 
lawful incorporation of the Taylors, which is 
of a ede ee eet ee 
The Cooks were incorporated in 1480, by 
the Chancellor, but at this date the 
the universities had 


the Mayor of Oxford had the 
curious privilege of being butler at the corona- 

tion feast of the Kings of England, whi 
means that he should “ assist the Lord Mayor 
of London, who assisted the chief butler.” 
Some curious local references to the 
names of the streets are of interest, 
Kapeharm’s Twychen is explained, as 
thing is explained, as meaning twy cina= 
ish, a meeting of two ways, “twitten 


wer of 


E 


wooden houses,” whereas they had been of 
wood and straw, they began to build with 
stone and slate, being afterw — 
rege fe hae gy we Race was used 
to distinguish houses glass windows. 
The wall of Oxford, as in so many other cities, 
had a continuous street all round the 

just within the wall, by which direct 
nication could be obtained, and to the 


a 





BF 


gates, which latter were not 


removed 


every- |i 


ea SSNEomsteeemees 
—————— 
1771. Medieval Oxford is summed up as 


follows, and again we must say prosaic 

truthful :—“ If any sthndentio rson Foor 
wish himself back in Medieval Oxford, he 
would probably not find it very inviting. The 
artisan stepped out of hi 





his mud hovel into , — 
muddy street.” “The unpaved lanes had , _ 
gutter running down the centre, into which | 
much was thrown from the windows.” “Ther _ 
was an absence of all due means of cleanli. 
ness and health.” “In the houses, the char. 
coal fire thro an opening in the 
soot” * were dear, nearly twopence 
a pound ; that is, two shillings of our money 
at least.” “ People rose at five ; the dinner-hour 
was at ten ; late in the afternoon they supped, 
and went to bed early.” The statutes of 
M en ordered all students to leave the 

where they lingered because of the fire, 
at curfew time, except on saints’ days. “The 
dining-halls were strewn with rushes, into 
which all sorts of nastiness were thrown, and 
after about a fortnight they became unen- 
durable.” 

It is not a little singular that, while the 
power of the university has been so great and 
the value of the colleges so considerable, their 
beginnings are so obscure. The university 
grew up gradually, but it was not incorporated 
till kings and bi thought good to recog- 
nise acknow “ Universi 

ton.” Paris Universi 
ments to show its existence earli 
and Oxford is even more deficient. 

The on “The University and the 
City” will be read — with much interest, 
pr degre Seve i coma in a pleasant, 

ty style, a very comprehensive account 
of the rise and of the and 
eS until the town, 
or city, as it became, sank to a very secondary 
ition. In Durham Hall was the first public 
ibrary of Oxford. Bury, Bishop of Durham 


be 
Scholar,” we are reminded, 
— ter who worked for the Abbot of Osney. 
co 
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indation of what must always remain one of 
} noblest institutions among so many,—the 
Odleian Library. 
There are not in this book many references 
the information as to the aspect of old 
Oxford which are to be derived from old views 
land maps. Still there is notice of Ralph Agas’s 
‘map, temp. Elizabeth, and there is a neat little 
reproduction of Hollar’s ing and scarce 
'map-view of the city, drawn in 1643, in his 
_very best manner. In this pretty print 
"we can see at a glance what Oxford was like 


when Charles I. made his head-quarters there, 


ind when his standard was raised only to be 
fown down again,—an ill omen so often noted. 
he view shows the castle in its entirety, and 
B relation to the fortifications of the city is 
mspicuous. The momentous events relating 
‘the king’s stay, the erection of the fortifica- 
Ons, d&c., are told briefly, but sufficiently, 
i notice is taken of the ing of the books 
>the college libraries by the Cavaliers. 
tony Wood preserves record of man 
fious references to passing events in Oxford, 
ff which our author has not been slow to 
mil himself, and thus we hear of the opening 
‘the coffee-house by Jacob, a Jew, in 1650; 
‘Christopher Wren; of newspapers and 
ten news-letters ; and many others of equal 


charming chapter on Modern Oxford 
yneludes the book, and the chapter itself 
cludes with a walk h the city 
f to-day, in which reader is led by author. 
‘And when he comes back in the evening, 
ust after nine, the visitor will hear Great 
20m ring out 101 times in honour of the old 

mber of students. And should he wander 
“Phrough the city for a last look, he may be 
* willing to allow that, far or near, he has seldom 
geen a fairer sight than that 
| ‘Sweet city, with her dreaming spires.’ ” 


. 
‘iw 








NOTES. 

HE Government Bill on the sub- 
ject of technical instruction has 
just been issued, but we can 
scarcely it to become 


Ee 
t +: 
law this session. It is very doubtful if its 
‘provisions will be of much value when they 


© do find their way into the Statute-Book. 
"By Section 2 “any local authority ma a 
resolution” that it is expedient that the 
‘elementary should be supplemented by tech- 
‘nical instruction,—that is to say, whether a par- 
‘ticular district is to be supplied with technical 
/ education is to depend on local option ; there- 
fore, there is no general scheme introduced by 
this Bill, but it is left to each locality to do as 
‘it sees fit. Technical instruction may be con- 
' sidered the necessary com ent of elementary 
" education, and it would be as reasonable to 
’ leave the elementary instruction to the caprice 
bf a locality as the technical teaching. It has 
also to be borne in mind that by Section 4 the 
Xpenses “shall be defrayed out of the local 
ate,” so that certainly there will be arrayed 
against the application of the Act all the 
' diverse forces which wnake in favour of economy 
> in local finance. In Section 8 it is laid down 
_that the expression “technical instruction” 
' means instruction in the branches of science 
and art with respect to which ts are, for 
_ the time being, made by the Department of 
_ Science and or any other subject sanc- 
_ tioned by that De ent. Thus this Bill 
| gives no real definition of technical education. 
_ It may be a genuine or a nominal education. 
This is not the way in which a great country 
should endeavour to remedy its shortcomings. 
| a Basco feeble efforts we are not likely to 
Pp the artisan of d on a level with 
_ those of Germany, or e y help him in 
the keen industrial race. This attempt to 
introduce a system of technical instruction is 
indeed disappointing and feeble. 


fact as appears from the current 
it report 7a. Controller-General of the 
Patent Office, the publications of that office are 


either, in whole or in ted to many 
institutions, iethaplaad sey? are might 
well be carried further. The 





of these 
papers by working men’s clubs and insti- 


tutes and similar bodies cannot fail oftentimes 
to be of great use to those who belong to these 
societies. In the same way, any papers or Blue 
Books which bear on technical matters, or on 
such points as are likely to be useful or in- 
structive to artisans and others, should be 
presented to any club or institution which may 
apply to be placed on a free list. That the 
publications of the Patent Office are peculiarly 
interesting to nearly every one having to do 
with technical matters goes without saying. 
Over 12,000 persons applied for patents from 
England and Wales in 1886, and over 17,000 
patents were applied for in that year. The 
study of the drawings and specifications which 
are now available, through the spread of the 
Patent Office publications, must therefore 
enormously tend to stimulate technical inge- 
nuity, and keep up the standard of keowledes 
of many ingenious artisans. 


ORD STRATHEDEN and CAMPBELL’S 
proposed “Smoke Nuisance Abatement 
Metropolis) Bill,” even “as amended by the 
‘lect Committee,” is a foolish affair, un- 
scientifically worded, as may be seen from 
Clause 6, “The Metropolitan of Works 
may from time to time make, and when made 
alter and repeal by-laws for requiring any fire- 
lace or furnace intended to be used in any 
ilding to be constructed after the passing of 
this Act to be so constructed as to consume or 
burn, as far as possible, all smoke arising 
therefrom.” The saving clause, “as far as 
possible,” has more point than Lord Stratheden 
and the Committee seem to be aware of. The: 
object to be aimed at is not the ‘‘ consuming ” 
of smoke, which is practically a very diffi- 
cult matter when smoke is once given off ; 
it is the prevention of the formation of 
smoke by ensuring perfect combustion, which 
is by no means a very difficult problem. Every 
one who knows anything about the matter 
knows this ; and yet here is an Act which has 
been solemnly sat over by a Special Committee, 
none of whom have apparently known how to 
state correctly and scientifically the object 
of their Bill. As to the practical effect of 
the Bill, we should be very glad to get 
rid of smoke; but it is necessary to 
enter a caution against what may prove 
another and equally serious public nuisance, 
viz., the licensed official interference with that 
sacred institution, the fireside. Any attempt 
to legislate against the community at large in 
the matter of smoke production can only be 
reasonably made in the interests of the com- 
munity, and it is a question to be asked 
whether many of the community would not 
compound with a certain amount of smoke 
rather than be exposed to the annoyance and 
expense of having their household fires officially 
interfered with. There ought to be some 
definite attempt made to ascertain what is the 
ublic feeling on this point. There are, no 
oubt, a certain number who would support 
legislation on the subject, but many of these are 
mere doctrinaires,—people who are blockheads 
enough to think that putting an end to London 
smoke would put an end to London fog. Let 
them try. They will soon find their mistake, 
practically and definitively. It would, how- 
ever, be very desirable to diminish London 
smoke if we could do so without a vexatious 
interference with private houses and their 
occupiers, but it is absurd to propose to ee 
decline houses on the same footing in this 
matter as factories. The two cases, in their 
relation to public rights and public duties, are 


perfectly distinct. 
| be considering canals and other waterways 
as competitors of the railways, it is gene- 
rally assumed that, on account of the slow 
rate of speed on the former, the competition 
would be restricted to heavy traffic, such as 
stone, iron, and other raw material for manv- 
facture, and export traffic of no particular 
urgency. Some time ago, however, as a pro- 
test against the high rates of carriage on fruit, 
a ignment was sent to London from the 
Kent district by water instead of by rail, a 
saving of 35 per cent. in freight being thus 











effected. It would appear that, notwithstand- 
ing the perishable nature of the traffic, and 


the necessity for speedy transit, the result of 
the experiment was considered satisfactory, for 
it has been re this week, and it is 
asserted that the fruit arrived at its destination 
in better condition than when sent by rail. 
This fact, together with the energetic move- 
ments which have recently been made with a 
view to improving the canal system of the 
country, goes to show that the canals may 
prove far more formidable rivals to the railwa 

companies than the latter have antici moan | 
Timely concessions on their part to the needs 
of depressed industries may perhaps avert the 
danger ; though we believe the Kent fruit. 
rates had been reduced,—those for hops from 
that district certainly were,—some months 


ago. 


HE discussion at the Council Meeting at 
the Guildhall on Thursday last week, as to 
whether the office of “ er | Architect ” should 
or should not be continued on its old lines, is 
rather amusing reading. Mr. Sly, the Chair- 
man of the cers and Clerks’ Committee, 
moved that the intment should, in future, 
be designated “City Surveyor and Clerk of 
the City Works,” with a salary of 800/. 
attached to it. It a however, that. 
this recommendation had only been adopted 
by the Committee in question by a casting- 
vote at a small meeting. Then ensued a 
curious discussion of the respective advantages 
of having an official architect, or of emplo 
outside members of the profession. Maior 
Joseph moved an amendment that the office of 
City Architect should be retained on its old 
lines, and went into to show that the 
retention of the office of Architect at the salary 
of 1,5007. would really be a eagle Major 
Joseph, however, spoke as if the only alterna- 
tive would be — up arehi works to. 
eae which is certainly not a necessary 
result. He went into some of those kind of 
comparisons which are proverbially said to 
“ odious,” between the buildi which were 
the result of competitions, those which 
had been erected under the superintendence of 
the late City Architect, in which he was 
thoroughly unjust to the architects of the 
City of London School, which is a very — 
building, while he much over-rated the late City 
Architect’s markets. Mr. Beck supported the 
amendment in the same strain, po pore, also 
thinking it necessary to vilipend all other archi- 
tects who had done radwg.| for the a. 
tion, in order to emphasise the superior ability 
of the late City Architect. Mr. Edmeston, who 
followed on the same side, knew better than to 
draw comparisons of this kind, but he said, 
with truth, that the Council were —— g to 
degrade one of the chief offices of the Corpoza- 
tion, and with no adequate reason. After a 
great deal more desultory talk the voting, 
curiously enough, was again a tie (61 to sl) 
and the Lord Ma or cast against the amend- 
ment, so as to allow of another being moved, 
and eventually an amendment was carried to 
refer the matter back to the Committee for 
further consideration and further returns and 
information. The truth about the subject 
seems to us to be that the Corporation will 
much better consult its own credit and dignity 
in continuing the office of City Architect on its 
former basis, and making it worth acceptance 
by an architect of high standing and cultiva- 
tion, and that such a result will be best for the 
public and best for architecture, as an able man 
in that position may have an important influ- 
ence on the architectural treatment of London 
sites and buildings ; and on the whole it is for 
the interest of the architectural profession to 
see the office continued, for though the fact of 
the existence of a City Architect may prevent. 
some works being thrown open to the es- 
sion generally, it 1s nevertheless for the credit. 
and honour of the profession generally that it 
should be well represented on the Corporation 
staff. 


HE meeting of the shareholders of the 
Panama Company, which took 
place on the 21st of July, appears to have been 
chiefly memorable for the presence of the 
Emperor of Brazil, in the character of a share- 











holder ; a fact which has no material import- 
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ance as to ang gaan of engineering or of | 


finance. We defer remarks on the subject 
until the receipt of the Bulletin du Canal 
Interocéanique of the Ist of August, as the 
book-keeping of the company is not to 
understand from tel summaries. Thus 
in the balance-sheet rendered on the 30th of 
June, 1886, in the “passif” or debtor side of 
the account, the liability for the three loans 
contracted in 1882, 1883, and 1884 is set down 
at 393,379,920 francs ; whereas the obligations 


in respect of which that sum is acknowledged | i 


as received bind the company to repay the 
sum of 595,646,000,—which, theosiene, is 
the real liability. Whatever may be the view 
entertained by the directors or shareholders as 
to the true method and audit of accounts, the 
outside public can hardly fail to be misled by 
such a statement. It is thus safer to wait for 
the sixth balance-sheet of the company, in 
order to compare it with the five 


statements, than to reproduce the i 
details sent by the telegraph. The next 
number of the Bulletin will, no doubt, contain 


the annual report as weil as the accounts,—the 
latter, however, only down to the 30th of June, 
1886. 





d her papers read at the recent Conference of 
LL Architects on the subject of architectural 
education have been published in a neat 
pamphlet form,* under the editorship of Mr. 
Arthur Cates, and form an interesting and 
valuable collection of opinions and informa- 
tion on the subject. A supplement is added, 
giving the programme of itectural studies 
at various Institutions in the United States, 
and at the Royal Academy of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, and ? Spéciale 
d’Architecture ” in Paris, 





have received a copy of the first annual 
he Amociation of Public Sanitory Tnapoctons 
the Association of Public Sanitary 
for the North-Western District of England, 
recently delivered at Liverpool by the Chairman, 
Mr. Albert Taylor. The general tenour of 
the address indicates that the new body of 
sanitary inspectors intend to adopt a high 
standard, and to take a serious view of the 
importance and nsibility of their office. In 
the course of his address Mr. Taylor urged that 
more and fuller power should be Saeed tothe 
sanitary inspector to enable him to carry on 
the duties imposed upon him in a speedy and 
simple manner, and that his position ought to 
- er ype “er secure than we is,—that he 
should on discharged or called upon to 
resign, “‘ which are one and the same thing,” in 
the event of misconduct or proved incom- 
petency. This remark evidently points at the 
evil, of which we cannot ignore the existence, of 
the sanitary inspector being hampered in the 
execution of his duty by the necessity (if he 
would retain his post and its usefulness) of 
more or less considering the personal interests 
of those whom he serves, where those interests 
clash with his broader duty to the public. It 
is easy to say that the sanitary inspector ought 
to have no interests but those concerning hi 
duty to the public ; but it is placing a man in 
a very cruel and almost impracticable position 
if he is liable to be discharged or otherwise 
injured by making true and unbiassed reports 
on property in which his official employers 
may be interested; and we know very well 
that this dilemma is no imaginary one. 


WE some time ago adverted + to a scheme of 
restoration, which had then been just 
commenced, of St. John’s Church, Clerkenwell. 
We may here supplement our earlier accounts 
of the crypt, October 7, 1854, and July 1, 187 
by stating that during last week it was a 
for inspection by visitors. The portions which 
have not been bricked up are the central aisle 
of five bays; one bay (east) of the northern 
aisle and two bays (east) of the southern aisle. 
These bays of the side aisles and three of the 
five central bays have pointed main arches ; 
the remaining three bays, west of the central 
aisle, have round arches with massive square 
” WwW e bd . 
ustmeo Reprinted from the Builder of 
+ Builder, November 28, 1885, 











archivolts or soffits. All the ribs spring from a pm ten . 
pirates. 
HE relief known as “the A 
Homer,” in the Greco-Roman Gallery 
Museum, is a monument almost too 
his crypt, indeed, ex-| well known; we mean that the public is 
familiar with it in countless inexact reproduc- 


rounded columns, ha uare capitals, 
rising from a level of 32 in. above the 
earthen floor. The easternmost portion 

the crypt lies beneath the vestry; and on 
the right of the entrance are two little 
chambers that are 


on 


is very thick. A passage 

the farthest bay, which is vaulted in brick- 
work, of the middle aisle to the closed-in 
portion of the northern aisle. In these vaults 
are deposited various human remains, including 
those of “Scratching Fanny,” whose ghost is 
said to have haunted the house in Cock-lane. 
Her coffin and its contents were once an object 
of vulgar show ; they are described by J. W. 


mrongiys in 


robably part of the/| the British 


Archer. The clock above the church’s main} Dr 


James’s, Clerkenwell. 


HE rebuilding, now in progress, of 
upper floor of No. 16, James-street, Hay- 
market, for Messrs. Hebbert & Co., army 
contractors, will considerably change the 
pristine re ge of their i The build- 
ing formed one of the last of the remaining 
tennis-courts in the town, having been used as 
such until about twenty years ago. There is 
extant a view of the interior, with Randall 
and Turner es in the Fives-court,— 
engraved by . Blake, 1825. This is, in all 
eos. e same — a that = 
saw King Char at play, with a 
Nt of d which evoked his iers’ 
illingly-bestowed applause. It is, 
a survival of the Gaming-house, or “‘ Shavers’ 
” which, erected temp. Charles I. by the 
an barber to the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, Lord Chamberlain, is so 
often confused with its neighbour Piccadilly 
Hall. The latter stood on the northern side of 
Ss aa "rac at the angle with Great 
Windmill-street. The upper floor, with its 
deep top-cornice, is to be replaced with two 
stories. The ground range of windows is quite 
modern. Over one of these windows, facing 
the southern end of Oxendon-street, but 
removed from its — position, is a finely 
ornamented “a which is inscribed “ James 
Street, 1673. is tablet had been (as late as 
1850) on the house between the Tennis-court 
and the “Barn,” the still standing wooden 
mises then known as Bushers Coach 
actory. A view of all three was published 
a 1886, Med —s mgt yirgee Society for 
0 phi i don, ¢ curis 
Alfred Marks. 





WwW 
doorway is a relic from the old church of St. 
the 





HE fourth fascicule of Dumont and C 
lain’s “ Les Céramiques de la Gréce Propre” 
has just appeared. As we have noticed the 
other issues from time to time we need onl 
briefly to call attention to this volume, whi 
contains both the faults and the merits of its 
predecessors. The two most valuable cha 
are those on Corinthian vases and on the 
vases of the Greek colonies in Africa, 
A treatise that comes from France should be 
strong on Corinthian pottery, for the Louvre 
contains a unique series of inscribed vases of 
that type. To study these adequately has been 
hitherto no easy task. The 
tion, which contains them, has no 
penn oe By ager inal Italian one, a 
a few private individ 
rarely to be found in libraries. M. Poli 
at work on a new catalogue, but he holds 
no hopes of its appearance 
years. Meantime, in the present i 
the Céramiques, most of the important 
vases are given with their inscrip- 
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new volume include several Attic white 
lekythoi, and also the curious and unique 
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120-180 B. t is satisfactory to know that 
this coincides with Mr. Newton’s opinion. 
Others have been inclined to date the monu- 
ment as late as the time of Tiberius. As 
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ition be right, a dou 


le gain is 


He has discovered an important 


second, he localises the deme of Icaria. i- 


wine 


of marble reli 
pters | Graeco-Roman 
The 


ing Icarius first received the 


into Attica, and this scene of the 
reception of Dionysos is depicted in a number 


his ill-fated 


Statius 
slain “ 
well with the 


one of which is in the 
of the British Museum. 


are well known. 


story of the eath of Icarius and of 
daughter 


onide 


(Theb. xi, 644) says Icarius was 
lva,” and this agrees 
" Profesete Milchhoeffer 
has fixed on. Leake had ging bongs 
same site as a likely one for the e 


and he was aware of the ruins of a 


cede. 
church 


built to a large extent out of the ancient 


marble blocks which 


had 
scription which had obviousl 


iousl ed 
some other purpose. He alo copied an. in 


some 
Prof. 
of another 


ARS the various ne 
which are being 


ic monument. But what clinches 


5 t is his discovery 
Saidien ons. dak built into a 
doorway. It runs as follows :— 
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present time, under the stimulus given to the 
eben t Lighting Company 

= of oil lamps fw a = 

in supply, instead of separate ps w 

were afresh each time they are 
used. The system ee fact, the gas-burner 
system with oil substituted, but under special 
and improved conditions. A cheap rock oil 
(5d. per gallon) is wiiste ehich — ser 
but smoky w is dev 

rot bright mane ‘by a current of air 


mechanically into the flame through 
the burner. supply of oil is by gravita- 
tion, from & in any convenient 


situation outside (if possible) of the building, 
—at least outside of a seacadimee 
the light is burned, otherwise a certain degree 
of smell may cause anno a oil an 
an explosive or highly in one, 80 
with anything like ordinary care, there is no 
danger in its storage ; and there is an efficient 
automatic check against over-su to the 
burners. The air-current is su either by 
a small fan worked a clock-weight, or, 
where water power can be easily applied, “& 
small - worked by water. 
latter, which was in use at the company’s offices 
at the time of our visit, is quite noiseless, 
and the clock-work fan would probably be 
practically so ; it could easily be placed where 
no noise be heard from it. The system 
claims to give the same light as gas at half the 
lowest cost of gas for small installations, 
oe ee reduction on large 
ones. To test woe ie be necessary to 
have comparative of the two lights 
supplying ight at the same cost ; that is the 
ical way to make a comparison. In 
i the light does not appear to us to 


be av ight one in proportion to the 
extent yay ot but it ‘a unqnestionably 
one, 


av and the principle of 
suppl a current of air to the 

is, a ectly scientific one, the 
efficacy of which has been long 

in ing com combustion in furnaces. 


lean, showing a very combustion, 
which gives ona ger gh sie a a aS aS 
a stationary system wellinan 
The Geint'0G & tant eoeeepentlt oir the 

in which it is produced, steady. 
advantage claimed in the prospectus, 
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the development of electric lighting, | the 
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* | line of carriages 
——— to the fine old mansion, Penshurst | very 








‘but it does not appear to us that the planes of 

are so entirely out as Mr. Poynter 
: the head is not sunk below the plane 
of the cheek, nor is the crown standing out in 
advance of the cap rim,—as far as we can 
judge. The clumsy modelling of the nose, 
which, as Mr. Poynter says, ought to be the 
lowest part in relief (as furthest from the eye 
in @ profile head), is indeed very obvious, and 
also the mistake in the cap, “which is suk 
into the head instead of projecting from it,” 
Altogether, the more one looks at the new 
coinage the poorer and more unworthy of the 
occasion it seems; and there is no need to 


exaggerate its defects. 








THE KENT ARCH Z.OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the Kent Archmo- 
logical Society took place on Tuesday, the 19th, 
and Wednesday, the 20th, the old market town 
of Tonbridge having been selected as the place 
of assembly. 

The weather on Tuesday was very fine and 
brilliant, and the programme being a fairly 
attractive one, there was a large attendance. 

The meeting commenced for despatch of 
business at eleven o'clock. New members 
having been elected, and a goodly balance 
having been stated to be in hand, a move was 
made to Tonbridge Castle, which, with its 
beautiful grounds, was thrown open to the 
inspection of the party by its present owner, 


and| Mr. ©. J. M. Wauton. The remains of the 


ancient building, now attached to a modern 
house, are very curious and interesting. They 
have, however, been difficult to make out, not 
only from their at present incomplete condition, 
but from their overgrown state. Fortunately, 
@ well-prepared paper was published by the 
Society on the architectural arrangements, by 
Mr. J. F. Wadmore, and this was published in the 
sixteenth volume of “ Archwologia Cantiana.”’ 
The castle has consisted of a lofty conical 
mound raised on a low-lying site, on which was 
erected in late Norman times a shell keep with 
large projecting buttresses, of which only a 
or two remains. Walls of irregular 
oval plan, with deep ditches, enclosed the 
inner ballium, while an outer ballinm was 
defined in like manner beyond it, the whole 
being connected with the town wall and ditch. 
The River Medway forms one of the boundaries 
of the site. Subsequently to the erection of the 
keep a large entrance tower was erected, and in 
this the best rooms were placed, there being a 
curious curtain wall carrying a passage of 
communication from it to the keep. Mr. 
Wadmore pointed out this unusual feature 
of the arrangements, and the Rev. Canon 
Scott-Robertson, the secretary, pointed out 
many of the most remarkable features of the 
ruin, one of which was the existence of some 
apertures in the sill of the window, once the 
inner arch of entrance. This window is in 
one of the best rooms, but the apertures were 
evidently for the descent of missiles on to 
the heads of an entering foe. An early date 
was claimed for the formation of the mound, 
for since Roman coins have been found upon 
it, it is stated to be as old as that people, if not 
of even earlier date. Tonbridge Church is a 
plain building, with a good early fourteenth- 
century western tower. 

After the visitors left the Castle, a long 
was formed, and the party 


, which, by the courtesy of Lord De 
PIsle, was thrown open to the party. This 
charming house was reached after a drive 
through a very beautiful part of Kent, the 

s of Hall Place, Leigh, having been 








the ancient wi 


gallery. Afterwards many of the 
others saw the exterior of the building, rich in 
its many colours of warm stonework and red 
brick mellow with lichens. The church was 
also inspected, as well as the curious fifteenth- 
century church - house and lych~- gate. The 
i were then resumed, and on the 
return to Tonbridge, after dinner, an evening 
meeting was held, and the temporary museum 
in the New Science Buildings of Tonbridge 
School inspected. The museum contained a 
remarkable collection of old coins and ancient 
Greek pottery, lent for the occasion by Mr. 
J. W. Trist, F.8.A., and of sketches of old 
buildings in Kent by Mr. Wadmore. 
Wednesday’s proceedings were of no small 
interest, since a journey into the midst of the 
Weald of Kent was arranged for, the scenery 
being the most picturesque of its kind in the 
county, and the} day being one of great beauty. 
The district is still so well wooded as to afford 
a good idea of the density of the forest which 
must have covered it in early times. Houses 
and cottages are few and far between, and the 
cultivated portions being to a great part covered 
with hops of more or less luxuriant growth, the 
appearance of the foliage of to-day is singularly 
befitting the old name. A long drive from 
Tonbridge brought the party to the quaint old 
town of Brenchley, which may be regarded as 
the capital of the Weald district. It is a town 
of ancient timber houses, of irregular size, with 
an open space in its midst, around which are 
grouped the few shops of the place, while the 
grey old church, which is partly behind the 
houses, presents its sturdy tower to make up as 
pretty a picture of Englisb rural life as can well 
be found. was made through the village 
to a remarkable old house called the Old Rectory, 
but in reality the mansion-house of the Fane 
family. It has a beautiful room, the walls of 
which are covered with quaint old panelling of 
Elizabethan date, in perfect condition, the work 
having survived the passage of time uninjured. 
The house is approached by a quaint stone arch- 
way, of simple but very good detail. The old 
Workhouse, so called,—almost everything is old 
at Brenchley,—is a fine timber-framed mansion, 
the last house in the town, having a brick 
chimney of enormous size. The church is 
cruciform, with a massive western tower, all 
being of plain and simple work, extremely so 
when the large size of the building is taken 
into consideration. Its effect is in perfect 
harmony with its surroundings, and the bnuild- 
ing is a Capital study of what may be done by 
simple forms when. in good proportion. The 
church has a clearstory, as has the oe 
church of Horsmonden, although such a feature 
is less common in Kent than in some other 
counties. The whole has been restored under 
the direction of Mr. Jos. Clarke, F.S.A. There 
remains in the interior the base of what has 
been a very beautiful rood-screen of later date 
than the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, in whose time 
the church was given to his college, Christ 
Church, Oxford. There is also a monument to 
the memory of the lady who built the old 
rectory, who died in 1596, although the date is 
given as 1566 by a singular error of the 
engraver. She was a woman of many virtues; 
but then, if we may judge by the epitaphs of 
this period, there could have been no lack of 
good people. The party quitted this most 
interesting village with no little regret, and not 
a few remarks were made that our landscape- 
painters and lovers of pictures of English rural 
life have too much veglected this charming dis- 
trict. Progress was then made for the church 


the west end, having a staircase turret at 
one angle, a common feature in the county. 
It has here the addition of an obtuse pinnacle, 
which is not common, and more quaint than 
beautiful. A remarkable featare within the 

i existence of what appears 





restored of late years, in fact, to its original 
aspect, except that it is impossible to re-open 
Beyond this is “ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Room,” and then the picture- 


party 
descended to inspect the vaulted cellar, while 
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staircase is westward of this, one bay inter- 
vening. It is an all but exact counterpart of 
the other, there being to each an external 
octagonal projection and buttress. The ex- 
planation rendered was that while the most 
eastern were the rood-loft stairs, those to the 
west were for entrance tothe pulpitum, as in 
some cathedral churches. There have been 
several altars along the south wall, as 18 
evidenced by the existence of the piscine. An 
external north porch of timber is remarkable 
for being of fourteenth-century date. The 
south parclose screen is of great beauty. 

A long drive brought the party to Scotney 
Castle, the village of Goudhurst perched on a 
high hill having been in view for many miles. 
Tempting as was its appearance, it was not 
visited. At Scotney the party was welcomed 
at the modern house by its owner, Mr. 
Hussey, and entrance afforded to the charm- 
ing grounds of the mansion, the boundary 
of Kent and Sussex running through the 
estate. At the lowest level stand the ruins of 
Scotney Castle. This ancient fabric is little 
known, partly from its singularly sheltered and 
hidden position, surrounded by high hills on 
nearly all sides, and from its being within the 
grounds of a private mansion. It is sur- 
rounded by a wide moat of running water, 
which thus forms it into a little island, 
approached by a stone bridge, once defended by 
a barbican, now in ruins. The outer court, 
through which access is obtained, is itself 
almost surrounded by water. The castle, so far 
as the more ancient stonework is concerned, is 
of Edwardian date, one of the towers of 
circular plan being fairly perfect, and having 
massive corbels and arches forming a projecting 
parapet. ; 

To the tower is attached a small Elizabethan 
house, in perfect condition, in which a recently- 
discovered secret dhamber, covered by a sliding 
panel in the floor, attracted much attention. 
Beside this are the ruins of a seventeenth- 
century building, attributed, on slender grounds 
so far as appearance is concerned, to Inigo Jones. 
The plan and position are not unlike those of 
Leeds Castle. The modern mansion stands on 
high ground, and here refreshment was partaken 
of. The contrast of position between the house 
of to-day and that of former in a low- 
lying position, for the sake of water and shelter, 
was very remarkable. The grounds are of great 
beauty, and the adaptation of the quarry, from 


which stone for the house was dug, into an/ very 


ornamental garden, has contributed not a little 
to the beauty of the effect. After thanks to 
Mr. Hussey, the carriages were resumed, and a 
hasty visit was made to the ruins of Bayham 
Abbey, which, although in{the adjacent county 
of Sussex, had to be passed on the way to 
Frant Station, where the party separated. 
The ever-present and genial hon. secretary, the 
Rev. Canon Scott-Robertson, rapidly, as befitted 
the occasion, led the party over the ruins of 
the fine old abbey, pointing out all the principal 
features of interest. The i were 
‘very enjoyable to the large party of mem- 
bers and their friends, and the arrangements 
for the carriages, which have been admirably 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Geo. 
Payne, F.S.A., contributed not a little to the 
success of the meeting. 








MEETING OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
THE COUNTIES OF LINCOLN AND 
NOTTINGHAM, AT NOTTINGHAM. 


Tur Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire Archi- 
tectural and Archwological Society held its 
annual meeting at Nottingham on Tuesday and 
parser end row 8 ene July 19th and 20th, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Notting- 
ham. The first day was devoted to Notting. 
ham and its immediate neighbourhood. On the 
second day it had been proposed that Newstead 
should have been visited, but the request of the 
authorities of the Society for permission to do 
so met with so cold a reception that it was felt 
to be necessary to make other arrangements 
and ultimately Bakewell and Haddon Hall 
were fixed upon. Happily such discourtesy is 
rarely met with, and the treatment of the 
Society by the owner of Newstead is an excep- 
tion to the general behaviour of the pro- 
prietors or occupiers of historic houses. 

The Society assembled in good numbers on 


Tuesday morning at St. Mary’s Church. Choral 
matings were said at 10°30, immediately after 


which an historical and architectural descrip- 
tion of the church was given by the Bishop of 
Nottingham. St. Mary’s is well known as one 
of the grandest and most characteristic examples 
of the class of building which had its origin 
here, and is to be found nowhere but in England, 
the large Perpendicular parish church. The 
whole building is approximately of one date, the 
chancel being somewhat later than the nave and 
trensepts. Thus there is no admixture of earlier 
styles, the entire fabric being of one design, and 
the major part of it executed ‘ d’un seul jet.” 
On this account the building is all the more 
worthy of careful examination, and we think 
that the designers of our modern town 
churches, intended for large congregations, may 
do well to pay more attention than they have 
commonly done to the fifteenth and early six- 


E.| teenth century parish churches, so peculiarly 


the growth of our own soil. As a rule, they 
are better suited for modern requirements, and 
harmonise better with urban surroundings, than 
the more powerful buildings of thirteenth or 
fourteenth century design. The continuous 
clearstory, which is so peculiarly a feature of 
these later churches, has a manifest fitness for 
town sites, which are apt to be cramped, and 
where the aisle windows are liable to be 
darkened by adjacent buildings. St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, is cruciform in plan, with a very 
broad and bulky central tower, and a long 
chancel. The aisles are very wide, having two 
windows instead of the usual single window at 
the western end. The piers the crossing 
deserve notice for the slightness of their pro- 
jection, causing unusually little obstraction to 
the eye and ear, while their sufficiency for their 
work is shown by the solidity of the tower, 
which, though of immense weight, shows no 
symptom of failure. The uniformity of this 
church, as well as the multitude of its windows, 
and the great size of the principal of them, 
together with its general air of spaciousness, 
will strike every visitor, as it struck old Leland 
nearly four centuries back. In fact, there is 
hardly any solid wall, the whole building being 
pierced in every direction with an elaborate 
system of fenestration, not leaving a corner 
where another window could be introduced. 
There is not much to commend in the design of 
these windows. Of the largest of them it may, 
indeed, be said, design there is none; they are 
little more than vast stone frameworks, 

u low, almost triangular, arched heads of 
ungracefal outline. The great end windows 
of the nave and t are each of twelve 
lights, divided horizontally by three transoms, 
comprising as many as forty-eight separate 
compartments, besides the openings of the 
The coloured glass, which alone can 

make such huge openings tolerable, has been 
gradually replaced, to the great improvement 
of the effect of the interior. The best glass is 
that in the west window, by Messrs. ; 
which is very silvery in tint. The same firm is 


which is heavy and inharmonious. The great 
south transept window is still more offensive. 
We could not learn who the artists were. 
A very good beginning has been made in 


transept 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. We hope 
the rest will soon follow. The window pro- 
posed as a memorial of the late vicar, Canon 
Morse, will, we hope, be worthy of a man to 
whom the Church of St. Mary, in common 
with the whole town of Nottingham, owes so 
— og, Phe uses ail maga aah as uggtn 
wi glass of various degrees merit, or 
demerit; but here, as is too commonly the 
case, the want of a definite scheme for the 
subjects of the windows, making them one 
continuous whole, is to be . During 
Mr. Morse’s incum , the work of restora- 
tion, which had been begun, was car- 
ried on with judgment and vigonr. 
galleries and pews with which the fabric 





not to be congratulated on the east window, | N 


thrown | which it was built, and turning 
building into one of two stories with the loftiest 
apartments at top where the lowest had been, 


of five compartments, containing sacred paint- 
ings. The chief subject, which fills the central 
upper panel, is the Crucifixion, under a rich 
canopy, rising up in a tall tabernacle in front of 
the east wi , and,—it is no loss,—hiding 
some of its glass. The side panels contain 
figures of saints. The position of the organ 
is a problem which greatly exercises the minds 
oo architects, _ tegae -_ a yet received a 

isfactory solution. In St. Mary’s the organ, 
enclosed in a lofty carved oak case of elaborate 
richness, fills one bay of the chancel wall on 
the north side. The chancel is wide enough to 
bear it, but it is an obstruction which would 
be better away. We are convinced that in 
cathedrals and other large churches there ought 
to be two organs,—a small one in the choir for 
the ordinary services, and a large organ at the 
west end of the nave, as in Continental 
churcher, for the grander functions. To hide 
an organ in a triforium, as at Canterbury, or 
stow it away in aside chapel, as at Lichfield, 
is at once a confession of not knowing what to 
do with it. The position of St. Mary’s is a 
noble one, on an eminence sloping down 
rapidly to the east. The west front, which had 
then given way, was rebuilt in 1726, in a 
strange pseudo-Classical style, with flaming 
urns and obelisks, but was restored again after 
the original design by Sir Gilbert Scott. It 
cannot be called beautiful, being filled with one 
vast ill-designed window. 

From St. Mary’s the party moved across the 
town to the Castle, of which Mr. T. C. Hine, 
F.S.A., who told the members that he filled the 
ancient office of constable or custodian of the 
castle, gave a clear and interesting account to 
the members assembled in the Long Gallery. 
The position of the castle on the edge of a lofty 

t of sandstone rock is a noble one, 
and worthy of a more suitable fabric than that 
which has replaced the picturesque Mediawval 
fortress. The Conqueror’s Norman keep, or 
“Ceosar’s Tower”; the castle hall with its 
double row of colamns, like those still 
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that the equestrian statue of the Duke of New- 
castle, which occupies the centre of the princi 
facade, and was smashed + bag rioters, should 
be suffered to disgrace the building by its 
mutilated condition. If the town is too poor to 
do it, @ word to the present noble owner of the 
castle would probably secure its restoration. 

In the afternoon an excursion was made to 
Wollaton Hall, which (in marked contrast to the 
rudeness experienced at Newstead) was thrown 

open in every part by Lord and Lady Middle- 
ton, who themselves returned to Wollaton that 
they might do the honours of their beautiful 
house. On the way to Wollaton the party 
halted at Lenton Church,—not for the sake of 
the church itself, which is a modern edifice in 
the meagre Early English of fifty yeara ago,— 
but to inspect the very remarkable Norman 
font, which, having originally stood in Lenton 
Priory Church, and having afterwards done 
<luty a8 a garden ornament for many years, has 
been happily rescued and restored to its sacred 
purpose. The font is of a cubical form with an 
attached nook-shaft at each angle. The basin, 
instead of being circular, is of a quatrefoil shape. 
Each face of the cube is ornamented with 
subjects carved in low relief. The south side 
is entirely occupied with a large floriated 
cross. That opposite to it, on the north, 
exhibits the Crucifixion,—Our Lord hanging 
on the Cross, the Soldier piercing His 
side with the spear, and the Two Thieves each 
breathing his last on his cross, their souls being 
awepresented as small naked figures issuing 
from their mouths, one taking ite flight 
apwards, the other sinking downwards to the 
jaws of a hideous monster, emblematical of 
hell. The eastern side has two rows of 


arched The Descent from the Cross, it 
is said, doubtfully, occupies the chief panel 
of the lower tier, winged angels standing on the 
other panels. This very curious font deserves 
more attention than it seems to have hitherto 
weceived. We commend it to the practised eye 
and wide knowledge of the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
pe chief living authority on all early carved 
nes. 

Of Wollaton Hall it is unnecessary to say 
«nuch, as it is well known as one of the most 
admirable examples of Renaissance architecture 
in ite best in this country, combining 
dignity of form, picturesqueness of outline, 
purity of detail, and opulence of ornamenta- 
tion, animated by a joyousness of spirit which, 
though, in Fergusson’s appreciative words, “run- 
ming occasionally into excesses bordering on the 
grotesque, presents probably the happiest con- 
ception of its age in this country.” The heavy 
mags of the great hall rising as a huge tower 
from the centre of the building, occupying what 
in earlier designs would have been an open 


courtyard, with its coarse and heavy windows, | and 


and clumsy bartisan turrets, certainly 
£0 overpowers the beautiful f with which 


it is out of scale, that we could almost wish it 

away. But it is really too queer and quaint to 

be readily spared. As a whole, Wollaton Hall 
most pi 








ite | tions of some kind being 


extensive conservatories, which cost 10,0001. in 


pal | buildiog and stocking with plants, the price of 


the camellias alone amounting to 1,4001. The 
house itself, built between 1580 and 1588, cost 
30,000/., and was eight years in building. One 
Smithson has been occasionally accredited with 
its design, but the researches of the present 
Lady Middleton, who takes the interest of a 
true archeologist in all connected with Wollaton, 
proves that he was only the surveyor employed, 
and that the architect was, as has generally 
been believed, John of Padua. 

From Wollaton Hall the party drove through 
the picturesque park to Wollaton Church, close 
to which stood the earlier Hall, of which an 
ivy-clad fragment is still to be seen. Wollaton 
Charch is a small building of no great archi- 
tectural interest. Its north aisle is Jacobean, 
and the arcade on this side seems like a clumsy 
rebuilding of Decorated piers and arches at the 
same time. The south aisle has been recently 
added from the designs of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, 
who has also rebuilt the Willoughby Chapel, 
which had been destroyed. The tower, which 
i8 Crowned by a spire, stands on open arches, 
like those of Brading in the Isle of Wight, and 
Coningsby in Lincolnshire. The interest of the 
building centres in the Willoughby altar tombs, 
with effigies, on either side of the chancel,— 
that of Sir Richard Willoughby, 1471, the 
builder of the chancel, and his wife, to the 
north, and that of Sir Henry Willoughby, 1528, 
and his four wives, whose diminutive effigies 
lie around that of their husband, to the 
south. Both tombs have “ cadavers” below. 
The day closed with an evening meeting, at 
which papers were read, viz.:—‘‘ An Account of 
the Discovery by Sir John Savile Lumley, of 
the Temple of Diana Nemorensis, and a Descrip- 
tion of the Collection of Classical Antiquities 
from the Site of the Temple, presented by him 
to the Nottingham Art Museum,” by Mr. G. 
H. Wallis, F.S.A., Carator of the Museum ; 
“The early History of Nottingham,” by Mr. 


.| W. H. Stevenson, editor of the Records of the 


Borough of Nottingham; and “The Rock 
Habitations of Nottingham,” by Mr. J. T. 
Godfrey, F.R.A.8. 

The next day, Thursday, was employed in an 
excursion by rail to Bakewall Church and 
Haddon Hall, both of which are too well known 
to warrant our troubling our readers with any 
account of them, even if our space permitted. 

The meeting concluded with a svirée given by 
the Mayor and Mayoress in the Art Museum to 
the members of the Society and their friends. 








THE CITY AND SOUTHWARK SUBWAY. 


LitrLe attention has hitherto been paid to 
an undertaking which, when completed, will 
confer great benefits upon persons who bave 
to pass from one side of the river to 
another ia the neighbourhood of London 
Bridge, a spot where we meet with per- 
haps the most concentrated traffic in the 
world. The undertaking in question is the 
City of London and Southwark Subway, 
consists of two tunnels, reaching, when 
completed, from the Monument in King 
William-street to the Swan at Stockwell, a 
distance of over three miles. The two tannels 
pass down Arthur-street West, side by side, 
but, before reaching Swan-lane, one tunnel is 
superposed above the other on account of the 
narrowness of that thoroughfare. Shortly 
after entering the bed of the Thames, one 
tunnel diverges a little to the right, and the 
two then run alongside each other for the 
remainder of the route, the distance between 
them being about 5 ft. The depth at which 
the tannels have been placed varies between 
40 ft. and 60 ft. below the roadway, and they 
follow Borough High-street, Newington Cause- 


.| way, Kennington Park-road, and Clepham- 


road, there being four intervening stations, 
viz., at the junction of Great Dover-street and 
Seda psiry wir sangre 

street (Kenni n Park), an . As 
em carried at a great depth through 
virgin clay, all intervening obstacles are eluded, 
and there will be no meiner whatever nage 

ivate property, excepting purposes 
senna The ions of construction, devised by 
Mr. J. H. Greathead, the engineer-in-chief of the 
undertaking, is as novel as it is expeditious. 
Unlike the underground railways, there will be 
no disturbance of the surface excepting at the 
stations, and the only sign at of opera- 
ied on at all is the 





staging erected behind Old Swan Pier, London 
Bridge, where we find a crane, a small tram- 
way, a small engine driving a fan and an air 
compressor, and a wooden office. From this 
stage a shaft 13 ft. in diameter has been sunk 
to the crown of the upper tunnel, up and 
down which the skeps, bringing up clay and 
taking down material for construction, pass 
all day long. The two tunnels have been 
completed under the river, west of London 
Bridge, and for some distance on the south side. 
The mode of construction is exceedingly 
simple; but it is only throngh a personal 
inspection that we learn how simple tunnelling 
in clay has become by the method employed by 
Mr. Greathead. A steel shield, overlapping 
(like the cap of a telescope) the forward end 
of the iron tunnel constituting the subway, is 
driven forward by hydraulic power as the 
material is excavated before it through an 
opening in the shield. The tunnel, 10 ft. in 
internal diameter, is built up of flanged seg- 
ments, 1} in. thick, which are bolted up ander 
cover of the shield, and form rings, 1 ft. 7 in. 
wide. Six of these rings can be erected daily, 
which represents a rate of progress of about 
10 ft. at each face. As the shield is moved 
forward, the annular space outside the iron 
tunnel, left by the advance of the overlapping 
steel plate of the shield, is filled up by hydraulic 
cement, ejected by air pressure from a vessel 
inside the tunnel. The iron tunnel is thus pro- 
tected on the outside by an impervious coating, 
whilst the circumferential joints are filled up 
by tarred rope and cement, and the longitudinal 
joints by pine strips. When the subway is 
completed, the “up” traffic will be worked in 
one tunnel and the “ down ” traffic in the other. 
The use of locomotives.ia dispensed with, rope 
traction as applied in American cities for tram- 

ways, and now also ieing introduced in Edin- 
burgh and Birmingham; being employed. 

Owing to the exclusion of engines, and also 

to the traffic being worked always in one 

direction in each tunnel, the air will be pure 

and free from noxious gases, and a continuous 

circulation will be kept up. The carriages 

are promised to be commodious and well 

lighted, and a frequent train service is to 

be established, small trains carrying a hupn- 

dred passengers running at first every two 

minutes. The fares are to be ld. and 2d., 

according to distance. A further boon will be 

conferred upon the public by the erection of 

hydraulic lifts at each station, such as are now 

being successfully worked on the Mersey Rail- 

way, which will take passengers from the street 

level down to the respective platforms, or 

vice versd. The hydraulic power for working 

the lifts, as well as the power for working the 

cables, will be derived from a central station, 

placed at the Elephant and Castle. The 

average speed is to be about that on the 

underground railways, so that a resident in 

Clapham will be able to reach the heart of 

the City in twenty minutes, without having to 

undergo the annoyance of travelling in smoke- 

begrimed carriages and in an injurious atmo- 
sphere. The carrying capacity of the line is 
estimated at over 100,000 per day. 
The contract for the subway and stations is 
being carried out by Mr. Gabbutt, of Liver- 
pool, and the cost of the undertaking is put 
at 550,000/. 








CONGRESS OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AT LEICESTER.* 
Asphalte and Concrete Foot Pavements. 


Mr. G. R. Srracnan (Chelsea) read a paper 
“On Asphalte and Concrete Foot Pavements.” 
He said that the object of the paper was to 
invite the criticism of the members of the 
Association upon the experiments and experi- 
ence of the writer and others on asphalte and 
concrete as materials for foot pavements, and 
to induce other surveyors to make experiments 
with the view to perfecting pavements of those 
descriptions. He desired to place in the fore- 
front of the paper the fact that the credit of 
the Hornsey experiments, referred to in the 
paper, was due to Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
who placed them at his disposal. Having 
referred to the nature and origin of asphalte, 
he described the works of the French Asphalte 
Company,t which obtains its supplies for England 
. > a 
~eottirechen sad. be described the works of this 


they hed executed all the 
OfSisee, but he wished to eny that the Val de 
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from its mines at St. Ambroix, in the South of 
France. He next described the manufacture of 
and methods of laying compressed and mastic 
asphalte, and gave numerous analyses of good 
asphaltes. He then went on to give various 
practical details of work which has been carried 
out. We make the following extracts from the 
oo 

he Chelsea there are 16} miles of footways 
paved with mastic asphalte, having an area of 
68,290 square yards. On the Queen’s Park 
Estate there are 41,500 square yards, which 
have been laid five years, and which are now in 
good condition, not having cost one penny for 
repairs. In King’s-road, at Walpole-street, a 
length has been laid for seven years. The foot 
traffic over it is 7,500 persons in eighteen hours. 
At the end of the first five years it was cut 
open, and the wear was found to be such as 
had reduced the thickness to a spare { of an 
inch, the original thickness being 1 in. full. 
On the east side of New Bond-street a length 
of mastic asphalte was laid thirteen years ago 
between Oxford-street and Conduit-street, the 
thickness being # of an inch. The asphalte is 
now wearing through on to the concrete in the 
line of traffic at the forecourt line. The cost 
for repairs has been so trifling that it may be 
neglected. In this case the concrete foundation 
is as sound as before, and all that is necessary 
to restore the footway is to relay the asphalte 
at about two-thirds of the original cost, when 
the pavement will be good for another thirteen 
years. As the traffic here is very severe and 
the footway narrow, it is reliable evidence of 
the durability of asphalte. 

The foundation for the asphalte footway is 
made with 3 in. of Portland cement concrete 
(6 to 1) of a very good quality. The surface is 
smoothed with the shovel, and four days are 
allowed for drying. The concrete has been 
laid hitherto without any joints. The mastic 
asphalte is floated over this surface, and the 
path is then completed. Mastic asphalte does 
not show any cracks on the surface. The 
concrete foundation, when the asphalte is 
removed, shows the irregular, tree-like cracks 
all along its length, branching from the kerb to 
the back line, but the elasticity of the mastic 
asphalte is sufficient to resist the tearing action 
of the concrete as it contracts. 

A study of the asphalte question resolves 
itself principally into a study of the movements 
of concrete when laid in long lengths, narrow 
widths, and small thicknesses. The writer 
inclines to the opinion that concrete has in itself 
a small power of contraction, apart from any 
considerations of temperature. The experi- 
ments of Dyckerhoff which show that neat 
cement (slow setting) had an average expansive 
power over twelve months of ‘0734 per cent., 
and quick-setting cements of *2019 per cent., 
and that concrete (3 to 1, sand) had an expan- 
sive power of 0264 per cent. (slow setting) and 
“0320 per cent. (quick setting), seem to show 
the contrary to be the case. The writer laid 
down a length of concrete (6 to 1, ballast) 52 ft. 
long, 12 in. wide, and 3 in. thick, under a shed 
which had an open front, but so that the sun 
did not touch the concrete. The strip was laid 
on sand so as to give it freedom of move- 
ment. Another strip 26 ft. long, of the same 
width and thickness (3 to 1, pebbles), and a 
third of the same dimensions (3 to 1, sand) 
were also laid under the same conditions. 
The only movement discernible, at the end 
of one month, was a slight contraction in 
length in all the samples. The uniform 
experience of concretes under asphalte is that 
cracks occur, which would tend to show that 
contraction and not expansion is the rule. At 
the same time, the writer has experience that 
concretes do expand, but this he attributes to 
the action of temperature. It is no uncommon 
thing to see the surface of an asphalte path 
raised crosswise in an irregular line, as 
a oe root was under it. 

every case where the asphalte has 
been uncovered at these points by the writer, 





sion of concrete under the sun’s rays the streets 
in the City can be named. The footway and 
carriageway are in asphalte on concrete. The 
expansion of the concrete in the carriageway 
presses the kerb at the bottom; the expan- 
sion of the concrete in the footway presses 
the kerb at the top on the opposite side, 
and the two have tilted up the kerb in a marked 
manner. The writer has on a hot day taken up 
asphalte on a footway and has found the heat 
much greater under the asphalte than on the 
surface. In order to avoid the expansion 
showing itself in footways the concrete should 
be laid in sections, and the joints between them 
filled with some compressible substance. 
Compressed asphalte has about one-third 
longer life than mastic asphalte under the same 
conditions. The cost is the same, but the use 
of compresssed asphalte for this purpose has not 
been universally followed by reason of the 
cracks that appear on its surface. The cracks 
do not tend to spread under traffic, nor does the 
asphalte wear more at these parts than at 
others. They are unsightly, however. It is 
found that these cracks are exactly of the shape 
and in the position of the cracks in the concrete 
foundation. Compressed asphalte has no 
elasticity in itself, and when subjected to the 
contracting force of the concrete it is torn 
through. It is an admirable tell-tale of the 
movements of the concrete. Much ingenuity 
has been displayed in endeavours to avoid the 
cracks. The first step was to localise them. 
This was done by laying the concrete in 12 ft. 
bays and in alternate bays, and filling up the 
screed space with fine concrete. The contrac- 
tion then showed its effects at these places, 
with a result that a series of regular straight 
cracks appeared instead of the irregular tree- 
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between Onslow Rise and Grosvenor Gardens 
with bituminous felt was tried. The felt was in 
3-ft. widths, and waslaid longitudinally with butt 
joints. At the circular kerb the pieces were 
necessarily somewhat patched. The result has 
been that cracks have appeared at every joint 
of the felt with marvellous fidelity, owing to the. 
movement of theconcrete. In Whitehead’s-grove, 
Chelsea, between Marlborough-road and - 
street on the north side, a length was laid in 
1885 on a 3-in. concrete foundation, which was 
covered with mastic aspbalte 4 in. in thickness. 
On this 7 in. of compressed is laid. 
The mastic asphalte was laid to absorb by its 
elasticity the movement of the concrete without. 
transmitting it to the compressed asphalte. It 
has survived two winters of great severity, and 


principle of a material between the concrete 
and the oes oem asphalte which will absorb 
the effects of the movements of the concrete is 
a correct one, and the writer invites the mem- 
bers of the Association to experiment on 
cheapening the method. The present result is 
an increase of life of 33 per cent. at an increase 
of cost of 12 per cent. 

As evidence of the durability of compressed 
asphalte in footways, those in C ide may 
be named. They were laid in 1876 at a thick- 
ness of 1 in., and are now wearing through. On 
the south side of the Strand, east of Welling- 
ton-street, 1 in. of compressed asphalte was 
laid in 1881, and has had only the most trifling 

i The streets in the City, with the 


like cracks when the concrete was laid in one | joi 


piece. These effects can be seen at many places 
in London without specifying any particular 
place. Having localised the cracks, an experi- 
ment was made at Hornsey to avoid them. A 
strip of bituminous felt 6 in. in width and # in. 
thick was placed on the concrete over the whole 
of the screed mark. This felt has much 
elasticity, and the object of the experiment was 
to ascertain whether it would take up the con- 
ing movement of the concrete and absorb 
it. The length is laid at Crouch Hall-road, 
between Coolhurst-road and Clifton-road. The 
result has been that, instead of one crack at 
each screed mark, there are two, one on each 
side of the narrow strip of felt. 1t is evident 
that the concrete in contracting compresses the 
asphalte longitudinally, and that the cracks 
appear at the points where the opposing motions 
meet; and as the strip of felt represented a 
narrow area which was free from these forces, 
a crack appeared on each side where the forces 
took effect. In Archway-road, Hornsey, another 
experiment was made by covering the screed 
mark with a strip of mastic asphalte 9 in. in 
width and } in. thick, just as in the last case 
with felt. For three months no cracks ap- 
peared ; then a few slowly and at irregular in- 
tervals showed themselves ; but during the 
severe winter of 1886-7 every. screed mark 
showed its crack. These cracks were irregular 
in line, but they are confined in each case to 
the area covered by the mastic asphalte. These 
footways are laid-on a 3-in. foundation of con- 
crete. In Marlborough-road, Chelsea, an ex- 
iment was made on different lines. <A 
oundation of concrete 6 in. thick was laid, and 
the compressed asphalte laid on it. For four 
months no cracks ap , but after that time 
they occurred at frequent intervals, though the 
are fewer than usual! 


were removed at the it was found that 
the crack extended throngh the whole thick- 
ness of the concrete. This experime 
based on the observation that cracks do not ap- 


pear in compressed asphalte carriageways, and 
as the principal difference isbsbends thie Demi 


t 


They have a sombre appearance show 
water on their surface longer than stone pave- 
ments, They wear to the last thickness with- 


half worn through, but its usefal life is over. 
Where there are cellars under footways 
asphalte as a material for footways is un- 
rivalled. In ordinary traffics, sugh 
named in King’s-road (7,000 to 8,000 persons 
per day), an asphalte pavement can be laid lin. 
thick with the certainty that for at least ten 
years it will need no repairs . This 
pavement has also the advantage that 
foundation is always preserved and good for 
use again when the wearing surface of asphalte 
has to be renewed. 

The following abstract of the present contract 
schedule in Chelsea will give the prices for these 
pavements :— 

; ary’ sedi 
Compressed or mastic asphalte1 in, inthick- s. 
ness on Sin. of concrete ..........0+..09 ane © S 
Ditto, ditto, } iv. thick 





5 

mastic , laid on 3 in. of eoncrete.. 7 
on 

xd 

Ditee, dite bin. thie cnauecaceantoee: ® 

These prices carry a guarantee of free 

pre- 


pares the foundation for the concrete in new 
work at a cost of 2d. per square The 





spec’ fication provides that the te will be 
cut open at distances not ex 5O ft. 
apart, and the thickness measured. out 


of every six of these measurements must be at 
least the specified thickness, and the to ota 
every six must be at least the 
ness. The specification is adhered 
The cost of the foot-pavement in New Bond- 
street, already referred to, over twenty-six 
years, would be as follows at per square yard :— 
a, 


a. 
foundation ; 0 
conerete foundation and jim. mastic 
At end of 18 years relaying mantic sophalto 

13 years) 
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ers a series of pavements in King’s-road 
i Asylum wall, and 
in 1885 a report was on them by the 


ter. 
-—" Strachan went on to give a synopsis of 
this report, which is now out of print. In it 
he described the or of the “ Imperial 
tone” pavements, of w ® specimen piece 
oe id bond oT ca. with other pave- 
ments in King’s- Chelsea. As to these 
trials of pavements, Mr. Strachan continued :— 
In the King’s-road experimental pavements 


the makers laid their pavements with the know- | by 


ledge that they were competing with their rivals. 
They were laid in 1880. ’ York stone, 
Ferrumite stone, Victoria stone, and Imperial 
gtone were laid side by side and subjected to 
the same traffics. The writer includes the York 
etone results, though not strictly coming within 
the subject of the paper. 

In June, 1884, the Ferrumite stone was re- 
moved, as its slipperiness had become a source 
of . Its area was taken by Wilkinson’s 
granite concrete pavement and by Shap-stone 
pavement. After five wear of the 
original stones, the wing results were 
obtained :— 

The York stone occupied an area of 87 square 
yards; the original hichoen was 3 in.; the 
number of stones 123, of which, after five years’ 
wear, 10 had broken edges, 16 had broken 
corners, 21 had their surfaces ing off, and 
six were worn 60 as to be dangerous. wear 
was not measurable by reason of the uneven 
thickness of the stones, but it was unmistak- 
able. The foothold was in all weathers. 
a aap cost was 8s. 7d. per square yard 

The Victoria stone occupied an area of 81} 
equare yards; the original thickness was 2 in. ; 
the number of stones 168, of which thirty-five 
had broken edges and corners, two had their 
eurfaces peeling off, and three were visibly 
cracked across. The wear was not quite } in. 
at the greatest traffic line. The joints of the 
stone were ing, and the colour cheerfal. 
The foothold is not so sure as that of York 
stone in dry weather, and in a drizzling rain it 
approaches slipperiness. The cost was 6s. 4d. 
per square yard laid. 

The Imperial stone occupied an area of 903 
square yards. The original thickness was a full 
2} in.; the number of stones, 187, of which 
eighteen had their corners and edges broken, 
and one had its surface — peeled off. The 


wear was not quite } in. at the greatest traffic 
dine. The ity of the joints is pleasing 
to the eye, the colour is light and cheerfal. 


The foothold is more sure than that of the 
Victoria stone sample, but it becomes some- 
what slippery in drizzling rain. The cost was 
6s. per square yard laid. 

The experience gained with the Shap stone 
laid in 1884 is more limited, but the stone does 
not appear to be better than the concrete 
stones described. The length laid in situ by 
Messrs. Wilkinson is subject to the same 
remark, but the is already wearing 
up. It is laid in 8- bays. A repair made in 
itis agreat dissight to it. The effect of the 
traffic in wear is visible. 

_ Mr. Walker, of Leeds, has laid down (1886) 
in King’s-road, a short length, in bays of about 
4ft. square. It has a very smooth surface, and 
appears to be a very good pavement. He lays 
& foundation of ballast 24 in. thick, to 
within $in. of the finished surface, and cuts 
roughly through it so as to form the bays. He 
then floats the surface with fine rich concrete, 
squarie past of crashed granite or slag which 
ite or whi 
pass regi gil, sieve. This is then cut 
through with a knife into bays of small areas. 
The foothold is fairly secure, and the wear very 
Sat - No cracks appear when the bays 
are made legs than 10 ft. square. At 322, Oxford- 


street, a piece has been down three years, and 
no wear is visible. He claims that his fine 


pavement, The joints, however, have a ten- 


dency to spread. 
Concrete pavements laid in slabs have two 
Serious : 
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them, which is especially noticeable at night 
The other is their brittle nature, rl the 
presence of hidden cracks after wear. When 
taken up to relay, it is often found that a stone 
which was apparently sound breaks before it 
can be relaid. 

_Concrete pavements in situ have the serious 
disadvantage that they cannot readily and 
cheaply be repaired. A patch in them shows 
for the whole life of the pavement, unless a 
whole bay is removed. 

The writer is of opinion that concrete pave- 
ments im situ are preferable to concrete pave- 
ments laid as slabs. There is, however, no 
reason why this pavement should not be laid 
surveyors themselves, without the aid of 
@ Contractor. Much has to be learned before 
concrete as a material for foot-pavements is 
perfected, but that can most readily be learned 
by each engineer doing his own work, and 
exchanging experiences. The prices paid for con- 
crete pavements are very great. One stone 
is advertised for 7d. per square foot, 
which equals 41. 14s. 6d. a cubic yard. This 
is an extravagant price to pay for concrete, 
even if it be of the very best kind, and silicated 
too. Concrete for foot pavements has its own 
field, and within well-marked limits its use is 
advisable, but until its capabilities are more 
largely tried, and ite usefulness increased, the 
full advantage will not be obtained from it. 
The price stated is large enough to cover the 
cost of experimenting, and the writer trusts 
that the members will carry out such a series 
of tests and trials as will complete the know- 
ledge of concrete as a material for foot 
pavements. 





Mr. Vawser (Manchester) opened the dis- 
cussion by mentioning the advantage which 
was experienced at Macclesfield by laying con- 
crete footpaths in about 4 ft. squares, and 
putting between each a piece of plank. It 
was found that the elasticity of the planking 
was safficient to prevent any cracking. 

Mr. Fowler (Manchester) agreed as to the great 
value of concrete paving, which, seven years 
ago, he used for the Newcastle Cattle Market. 
There he placed a lath round the boundary of 
each section, and there was not a single crack. 

Mr. Ellice Clarke (London) said his experience 
of an asphalte footpath j in. thick was that at 
the end of three years it required very con- 
siderable repairs. The unsightliness of cracks 
in asphalte was their principal objection ; they 
did not detract at all from its wearing well. 
The practice mentioned by Mr. Vawser had 
been discontinued by all who had had much 
experience of asphalte. Now it was usual to 
lay two slabs of concrete on alternate days, or 
two or three days. 

Mr. Cockrill (Great Yarmouth) spoke of 
the satisfactory wear of thirty miles of asphalte 
footpath in that town. 

Mr. Parry (Reuding) said that paving that 
was the hardest, in his experience, was the first 
to be discarded, and that wore best which ap- 
proximated nearest to York flagging. 

Mr. Boulnois (Portsmouth) said that some 
of the earlier samples of ferrumite stone had 
too much iron in them, and being thus too 
hard, had a very slippery surface. The 
secret of the wear of asphalte lay in a nutshell. 
Unless it got sufficient traffic upon it it would 
never consolidate properly. 

Mr. Lemon (Southampton) said that twenty 
years he was very enthusiastic about 
asphalte, and his Corporation laid a great deal 
of it down. He had come to the conclusion 
now that there must be a very large traffic over 
it, or at least sufficient to keep it together, 
otherwise it was bound to fail. Some laid 
down iin. thick soon wore out, but some laid 
2 in. thick in a roadway where there was great 
traffic had been down for fifteen years, and had 
never cost sixpence for repairs. With respect 
to concrete, he thought concrete made and laid 
in situ was the footpath of the future. 

Mr. Jones (Ealing) said that from the clinker 
from their destructor they were making a very 
good pavement at a cost of about 3s. per yard 
su cial. 2 ; 

Be President (fr. 1. Gordon, Leicester ), in 
closing the discussion, said that the difficulty of 
laying concrete foundations was one that he did 
not think had yet been solved. He ee 
several examples of cement pavement in Leices- 
ter, and to which he directed the attention of 

mbers. 
"ie Strachan was thanked for his paper, and 
in acknowledging the compliment, he observed 





that the way in which it had been received and 
criticised was an encouragement to young 
members to come forward and give their 
experiences. 

In other columns we give some particulars 
of the granite quarries, &c., visited by the 
members of the Congress, but we are compelled 
by want of space to hold over some other 


portions of our re of the Congress until 
next week. oi: 











SANITARY REGISTRATION OF 
BUILDINGS BILL, 1887. 


THe Council of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society having appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the provisions of the 
Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill, 1887, 
now before Parliament, the committee, after 
very careful consideration of the Bill asa whole, 
and alsv of its several clauses, arrived at the 
conclusion that in its present form it would not 
be of benefit to the public; and they further 
proceeded to draft a Bill to replace it, the pro- 
visions of which they thought would be accept- 
able, and the Council of the Society resolved 
that it would be in the interest of the public 
to strongly urge the substitution of the Bill 
drafted by the committee for that now before 
Parliament. 

The main points of difference between the 
proposed and the original Bills may be, with a 
few additional words, sammed up in the report 
presented by the committee :— 

1. They consider that as the Bill is one of 
registration only of the decisions as toquality and 
description of work,—over which the register- 
ing body is not intended to have any power,—it 
would not be compatibie with the dignity of 
the Local Government Board (in itself the 
highest sanitary authority in the country) to be 
in the position of a registering machine, espe- 
cially when such registering machinery already 
exists, as in the case of the registrars for 
births, deaths, and marriages, and for vaccina- 
tion, and they suggest that this duty should 
fall on the Registrar-General and his sub- 
ordinates. 

2. It is considered that if the buildings men- 
tioned in the Bill are to be registered compul- 
sorily, it is jast as necessary that boarding- 
houses, restaurants, and all places where food 
is produced, stored, or distributed, should come 
under its provisions as the places mentioned in 
the original Bill, namely, schools, colleges, 
hospitals, asylums, and lodging-houses and 
hotels; and that the action of the Bill should be 
universal instead of being limited to districts 
having a population of 2,000 and upwards. 

3. It is thought necessary that some defini- 
tion should be made as to who is to bear the 
expense required by the Bill, and the Com- 
mittee arrived at the conclusion that the owner 
ought properly to bear this burden, and they 
have provided accordingly. 

4. In the Bill it is provided that corpora- 
tions shall receive licences in sanitary practice. 
This, it is contended, is contrary to common 
sense and to the interests of the public,—as, 
although severe penal clauses are introduced in 
the Bill, these would be practically nugatory so 
far as corporations are concerned, for they 
could neither be examined as bodies nor could 
they be adequately punished as corporations ; 
and there would be no security that their quali- 
fication to act rested on any sure basis; there- 
fore the word “ corporations” has been entirely 
expunged from the Bill. 

5. It is considered that the provisions for 
examining candidates by the several bodies or 
corporations to which they might belong, while 
no adequate provision was made for the exami- 
nation of those who were not members of any 
body or ion, were faulty and clumsy ; 
and a clause has therefore been introduced for 
examinations to be made by one or more speci- 
fied bodies authorised for the purpose by the 

i General 


6. It is found that the ere of = 
eligibility of any persons or class of persons 
ban tole pa, Se ee in Sanitary Practice 
without examination, offers many difficulties ; 
but after much consideration, it was decided 
that it was impossible to require that all should 
be examined before being registered, but that 
the number of those who might be considered 
to be eligible was strictly limited to men who 
should from their professional training be 
expected to understand, and be able to deal 
with, not only the theoretical but the practical 
part of sanitary science; and this body has 
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Edinburgh Public Library Competition.—Plans of Second Premiated Design, by Mr. Jas. B. Dunn. 








therefore been limited to architects and engi- 
neers of a certain standing. 

7. Clause No. 10, which specifies the mini- 
mom requirements before a licence can be 
granted, has been considerably amplified, as it 
is felt that if all sanitarians are agreed that 
this minimum of requirements is n : 
then this clause only emphasises this fact; if, 
on the other hand, they are not agreed as to 
the necessity for this minimum, it is all the 
more necessary that it should be clearly, 
amply, and distinctly specified. 

8. Although it is specified in the Bill that if 
any alterations be made in the structure of any 
building which affects the sanitary arrange- 
ments the building shall be considered as un- 
certified, no provision is made for the publica- 
tion of such alterations, which might be 
easily made, and the same certificate remain in 
force, although the whole plan of the drainage 
had been altered, and its efficiency destroyed. A 
clause has therefore been introduced throwing 
the onus of publication on whomsoever it may be 
who makes the alterations. 

9. In order to effect a farther safeguard, a 
clause, No. 15, has been introduced intended to 
prevent Licentiates in Sani Practice from 
granting certificates for houses in which they 
are pecuniarily interested; and as it is con- 
sidered contrary to professional etiquette to 
advertise, provision ie made in the same clause 
for the prevention of any such practice either 
directly or indirectly. 

10. The Authority which shall decide as to 
what buildings come under the provisions of the 
Act, has been somewhat varied so as to provide 
that decisions shall not be given except by 
magistrates sifting in court and otherwise. 

11. The forms attached to the Bill have been 
varied and amplified to meet the alterations in 
the body of the Bill, and a list of fees to be 
charged by Licentiates in Sanitary Practice has 
been added. 














Obituary.—The death is announced of Miss 
Margaret Gillies, one of the pioneers amongst 
English lady artists. The Daily News says that 
she studied oil painting for a short time in 
Paris under the brothers Henry and Ary 
Scheffer, and painted a few works in oil. Bat 
water-colour was the medium in which she was 
destined to acquire most fame. She joined the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water- in 
rai onrgpie $e since that time has been a 

uent contributor i i- 
a to the BSociety’s exhi 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR THE 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


E give this week the detajl elevations of 

the designs for the Imperial Institute 
. by Mr. Blomfield and Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son. The detail elevation of the last-named 
design was one of the most refined pieces of 
design and drawing in the collection, though 
we do not think the author has succeeded in 
harmonising the details of the dormers with 
those of the substructure; the dormer looks 
rather as if transplanted from somewhere else. 





EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 


WE give this week the exterior perspective, 
the interior of the Reference Library, and two 
plans, of the second premiated design in this 
competition, by Mr. Jas. B. Dunn. We fally 
commented on and described the design in our 
general article on the subject in the Builder 
for June 18th of this year (p. 893). Mr. Dunn 
only asks us to add that the Lending Library 
was designed to store 48,326 volames (nine to 
the su ial foot), and the Reference Library, 
Plan No. 1 (the one we give), for 68,420 
volumes, and plan No. 2 for 96,210 volumes. 
The interior perspective is drawn in accordance 
with No. 2 Pian, which contains five alcoves in 
its length, instead of four. The panelling above 
the bookcases in the return portions, shown in 
the view of Reference Library, was intended 
to occupy the space for the present until more 
bookshelves were required; the panelling 
would then have been removed, and the shelves 
carried to the top of the alcoves. 





CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, 
WIMBLEDON, 


Tuis church is being built the 
ground between Wimbledon cad Raynes Parte 
and is to take the place of a temporary iron 
church a short distance away, which has for some 
supplied the needs of the Roman 
C of the district. 








arch into the chancel. The total length of the 
church when completed will be 168 ft., the 
width 64 ft., and the height from floor to ri 

68 ft. The style is Late Decorated, 
materials used being, externally, flint with 
dressings of Ancaster stone, and Broseley tiles 
for roof. Internally, nearly the whole is in 
Beer stone. At present the nave of eight baye 
is all that is carried out. Its chief 

istics are its loftiness and general richness of 
detail and carving. Elaborate niches occur in 
the spandrels of the arches of each alternate 
bay, while the arched and moulded principals of 
the roof spring from corbelled-ont wall-shafte 
with richly-carved caps. The ceiling is arched 
and panelled with carved wooden bosses, deco- 
rated in gold and colour at the intersection of 
the ribs. Mr. Frederick A. Walters, F.8.A., is 
the architect, and the contractors are Mesars. 
Goddard & Sons, of Farnham. The carving has 
been carried out by Mr. McCulloch, of 
Kennington, who is also preparing a large and 
elaborate rood and beam to be fixed in the 
chancel arch. The heating is by Grundy’s hot- 
air system. 


Festivity at Wilton Park.—During the 
last few months extensive alterations have been 
in at the mansion at Wilton Park, 
Bucks, to fit it for the occu of Mr. Pascoe 
Grenfell. The alterations, &c., which will cost. 
considerably over 10,0001., have been carried 
out by Messrs. G. and H. Bywaters, of London, 
from the plans and under the direction of Mr. 


Arthur Vernon, architect. The —— 
completion of the work was cele 
weenie prwk f a ge per the workmen. 
employed, together with the staff engaged on 
the estate, and the tenants, all of whom were 
invited by Mr, Arthur R. Grenfell, the trustee 
of the estate, to join in the festivities. A 

of some 250 gathered in a large marquee 

near the mansion. Both Mr. Grenfell and tha 
Mr. Vernon, s in very high terms. 
their men, a very 
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{OME LEICESTERSHIRE INDUSTRIES 


VISITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
| MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS. 
roby Granite Quarry and Victoria Stone Works. 
‘On the occasion of the recent annual meet- 
g of the Association of Municipal and Sani- 
bry Engineers at Leicester, a visit was paid 
» the Groby quarry and to the works of the 
ictoria Stone Company in connexion there- 
rith. The visitors were met by the represen- 
tives of the Victoria Stone Company, and 
onducted over the Leicestershire branch 
yorks. Matthews’s patent machinery for 
hing the crushed granite was first examined. 
} consists of inclined metal troughs, 24 ft. 
png, in each of which a number of shovel- 
jlades set to an angle with the bottom of the 
ough work forward and backward, carrying 
he granite up the incline, continually turning 
in the trough, while a copious stream of 
xr runs in the opposite direction down the 
acline, first meeting the cleanest granite and 
ssing through the series of shovel-blades as 
he granite is moved upwards by them, and 
particle of dust and deleterious matter is 
hus washed out of the granite. The granite 
hus washed is carried in trucks to the mixing- 
hop, where Portland cement is also taken, 
xr having been spread on cooling floors in 
he cement-stores for at least three weeks, and 
mally sifted again immediately before being 
od, to exclude the numerous small lumps 
yhich frequently are found in cement used 
irect from the manufactory. The washed 
nite and cement are carefully gauged and 
nixed and placed in metal-lined moulds, and 
here allowed to remain for ten days. The 
one is then taken out of the moulds and placed 
a tanks containing a solution of silica fora 
per ten days, and it is afterwards stacked 
or at least six months before being sent away 
or use. Althongh the company manufactures 
large quantity of landings, staircases, window 
pads, sills, copings, and other constructional 
irticles, the Groby branch is kept busy making 
pet paving, of which there is a very large 
ntity used. The company makes 30,000 
ot per week, and keeps a stock at these 
orks alone of upwards of 500,000 ft. The 
forks were specially built for the manu- 
sture of Victoria stone, and have been planned 
‘ith a due regard to cleanliness and efficiency. 
he proprietors are continually seeking to 
nprove their stone, and are now laying down 
ixing machinery at these works similar to the 
nt erected at their Stratford works last year, 
fom which we hear that excellent results have 
n obtained. The materials are turned over 
) times in two minutes and a quarter, with 
© result, as we are informed, that the tensile 
in of the material is increased 25 per cent., 
id this without appreciable extra cost. The 
iquettes made by this process have withstood 
bay high strain of 1,125 Ib. per square inch. 
me did not permit of more than a cursory 
nce at many interesting features in connexion 
ththe works and the manufacture of this stone. 
ore leaving the works the President in a few 
ll-chosen words expressed the thanks of the 
mbers to the proprietors for the way in 
nich they had thrown open their works and 
ceived the visitors. One of the numerous 
ies belonging to the Groby Granite Com- 
ny, adjoining Victoria stone works, was 
“4 see van, and ger cen wanes - 
lasting of the ite, the sett- ing an 
oken granite poe ty which were pointed 
t by the company’s manager. 


The Mountsorrel Granite Quarry. | 


The visit to this famous quarry was a very 
teresting one. As was stated by us in an 
icle on the subject last year,* the stone here 
hornblendic granite, and is of two colours,— 
sink and a greyish white, due to the difference 
the tint of the felspar, this mineral occurrin 
very small crystals.¢ Though there are 
© varieties in colour, there is no difference 
the hardness of the material. The difference 
colour is hardly apparent unless the stone is 
shed clean or polished. The output is from 
000 to 130,000 tons per annum of all sorts. 
quantity brought down by each blast 

3 from a few tons to many thousand tons, 
rding to the situation. From 27,000 to 
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these quarries 


& | sizes for garden paths, and also for the manufac- 


' 
30,000 Ib. of powder are burnt annually, and 
each 100 Ib. of powder will get and break, upon 
the average, 430 tons of rock. The stone 
polishes well, but it is very hard, and takes a 
lot of work to produce a face. The main face 
of the quarry, it may be mentioned, has a 
maximum height over all of about 200 ft., with 
two steps or platforms. Roughly speaking, it 
describes an are about 1,440 ft. long and 
1,200 ft. across the chord. As the work carried 
on at these quarries is comparatively little 
known except to those more directly con- 
cerned, we give some additional particulars 
relating to it, taken from an _ interesting 
pamphlet issued by the company. The rocks 
which constitute the table-land of Leicestershire 
terminate in a line of bold cliffs at Mountsorrel, 
which is situated between the Sileby and Barrow 
Stations of the Midland Railway, and here the 
operations of the company are carried on, 
providing employment for between 500 and 600 
men and boys. The granite is first dislodged 
by blasting, and after the masses of rock have 
been detached from the face of the working 
they are rolled down to the floor of the quarry. 
Here the large stones are reduced to a workab 
size by “ shotting’”’ them down, that is, splitting 
them by small charges of powder from two to 
three ounces in weight. The rough blocks are 
then wheeled across to the sheds of the squarers. 
These sheds or huts are arranged in rows, with 
their open sides towards the rocks to facilitate 
the supply of stone. In each compartment are 
several boys working, under the guidance of 
aman. Often a father and his children work 
together, and, by a proper division of labour, 
can work more economically than the same 
number of adults. By these the granite is formed 
into setts or squared stones for paving or 
pitching roadways and pavement crossings, as 
it jis in these setts and broken stone, or 
macadam for roadmaking, that the chief trade 
of Mountsorrel consists. The stone, after it 
has been shaped, is paid for and sold by weight. 
Most of the work done at these quarries is 
piecework. As the setts are completed, they 
are loaded in small trucks, under the super- 
vision of a foreman, and, when weighed, to 
ascertain the amount earned by the workmen, 
are removed to the company’s stock ground, 
where the different sizes of setts are piled up 
in distinct heaps. The hammers used by the 
men engaged in squaring or shaping the granite 
are of various sizes, the largest and heaviest 
weighing about 28 lb., and the smallest 2 Ib. 
The block of stone, after having been roughly 
chipped into shape, is dressed over with a light 
hammer, weighing about 2} lb. In parts of 
this quarry there are still to be seen a few of 
the old-fashioned “ring-breakers,” or men 
making macadam by hand. These breakers use 
a small short-handled hammer, and hold an iron 
ring in their left haud. With this ring they rake 
down the lumps of stone on to the block upon 


which they are broken, and also hold the pieces | past 


together to prevent their fiyingabout. The real 
work of making macadam is, however, now per- 
formed by machinery. The mills consist of two 
Blake’s breakers, employed at Mountsorrel 
merely to break down the larger lumps of stone 
(and not to finish the material), and below 
them a large pair of rolls, 3 ft. long by 2 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, which in reality manufacture the 
macadam. Through these rolls there can be 
passed from 500 to 550 tons of material ina 
working day, and the stone is afterwards 
screened in a circular riddle, 25 ft. in length 
by 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and is thus divided 
into five different sizes of stone, from the 
finest sand to the largest sort of macadam 
used for roads. From this riddle the stone 
falls into boxes, and thus direct into 
the railway wagons; and so is not handled 
from the time that it is automatically 
poured into the mills until it is hauled away by 
the locomotive. The larger sizes of broken 
stone are used for macadam, and the smaller 


ture of concrete stone in conjunction with 
Portland cement. A line about a mile in 
length constructed by the company, runs from 
the works to the Midland Railway, and there is 
also canal carriage by the Soar to all parts of 
the kingdom. It should be mentioned here 
that, while ee the working of the 
machinery in the mills, one of the visitors 
narrowly escaped being crushed to death by a 
truck-load of granite. Thanks, however, to 
the prompt action, attended by some personal 
risk, of the quarry-manager, Mr. G. Daken’ 4 


The Barrow Lime and Cement Works. 


One of the most interesting of the visits was 
that paid to the Barrow lime and cement works. 
On arriving at the Mountsorrel Junction of 
the main line of the Midland Railway, the 
party were conducted by Messrs. Ellis to oue 
of their lias limestone quarries. Here they 
walked through one of the workings, and were 
shown a section of the lias formation, as wel! 
as the mode adopted by Messrs. Ellis in work- 
ing. The Barrow-on-Soar beds of lias are 
iar to the neighbourhood, and from them 
is made the well-known Barrow hydraulic lime, 
which has been in high repute, we had almost said 
from time immemorial, and has been used in 
some of the most important works in the country. 
It was stated that similar beds of lias are to be 
seen only at Lyme Regis. The party inspected 
with interest a rough collection of fossils 
found in the strata, consisting of remains of 
ichthyosauri, flat-fish, ammonites, &c. Time did 
not allow of a visit to the kilns, loading docks, 
and grinding-mills, and after a cursory inspection 
of Messrs. Ellis’s new and very complete Port- 
land cement works, including laboratory and 
testing-room, the party left again by train for 
Monunteorrel, not without cordially thanking 
Messrs. Ellis for their . One point 
which struck the visitors to the limestone work- 
ings was the large amount of excavation through 
shaly and other material which had to be done 
before the thin bed of limestone was reached. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Tue fortieth annual meeting of this Insti- 
tution was held on the 21st inst., at Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James’s. Mr. Basil E. Peto, Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and was supported 
Messrs. George Plucknett, J.P., T. Patrick, C- 
Bussell, R. Richardson, T. W. Duffield, T. Stirling, 
C. Ansell, W. Scrivener, and other gentlemen. 
Major Brutton, the Secretary, read the annual 
report, which stated that during the past year 
ten deaths had occurred among the pensioners, 
and nine candidates who had been waiting for 
the benefits of the charity had been elected. 
The total number of pensioners was 32 men 
and 33 women, necessitating a large annual 
expenditure, and causing deep concern in 
the minds of the Committee to obtain 
new subscribers, the more so as many, 


who had for years given ly 
and liberally to the nee, Atay Ree grom4 
removed by death. The Committee 
regretted that the income of the Institution for 
the past year had not been sufficient to meet 
the expenditure, and that it had been er 7 
to withdraw the balance of the Reserved Fund. 
There was also an increase every year in the 
number of applicants seeking election. The 
Committee were under great obligations to Mr. 
Basil E. Peto for his valuable aid during the 
year, and they also remembered with 
gratitude the support his father (Sir 8S. 
Morton Peto) had given to the Institution. 
The Committee were pleased to announce that 
Mr. H. H. Bartlett would be the President for 
the ensuing year, and that with the consent of the 
Court of the Carpenters’ Company, the annual 
dinner would take place in Carpenters’ Hall on 
the 3rd of November next. 

The report and accounts were adopted, on 
the motion of Mr. C. Bussell, seconded by Mr. 
Thomas Patrick. 

Votes of thanks were to the President 
for the past year (Mr. Basil E. Peto), to the 
Vice-Presidents, to the Trustees (Mr. George 
Placknett, J.P., Sir James C. Lawrence, Bart., 
Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., and Mr. C. T. 
Lucas), and to the Treasurer (Mr. George: 
Plucknett, who was again re-elected). 

Votes of thanks were also accorded to the 
Committee, the retiring members of which were 
re-elected, and Messrs. Basil E. Peto and A. 
Moore added to their number. A similar com- 
= was paid to the auditors (Messrs. Ward, 

ing, and Duffield). 
Mr. George Plucknett proposed as President. 
for the ensuing Mr. H. H. Bartlett, who, 
he believed, would ably fill the chair. 
Mr. Thomas Stirling seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the 


proceedings. iy 
The Rossetti Memorial.— We are asked to 


mention that the granite used for this memorial, 
mentioned in our last, was from the Gunnislake 














fatality was averted. 
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he bad built in Manchester or Liverpool, from which 

BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BEN EVOLENT he was asked to give an idea of the of brick- 
INSTITUTION. work. Mr, he should want bim 


, assist in working out the drawings, as be (Brap 
A Generat Meetine of the subscribers and prone the Metropolitan Board’s require- 
donors to this Institution was held at the/ ments, He was to submi a 
Offices, 21, New Bridge-street, E.C., on Tuesday | having been sent in at too bigh a figure. The 
evening last, at which the President, Mr. W. R. | plaintiff Ppa yan an ‘owe a 
ected wi taking free- 
Freeman (Messrs. Jobn Mowlem & _ ort aaa we fon es the building A 
the chair. There were also pbk yb Measra & Sons, and the commencement 
Brooks (Treasurer), Messrs. C. K. Turpin, J. pe Bo works, Brandreth having in the meantime 
Robson, H. W. Parker, W. D. Gilbert, F. written letters to the plaintiff, in which he repre- 
Burchell, E. C. Roe, and other gentlemen. sented himself as being merely the architect of the 
At the conclusion of the formal business, | ooncern, and alluding to his cipals. Plaintiff 
three candidates for the Widows’ Pension of 201. | duly and forwarded the specifieation and 
per annum were elected by show of hands. | contract to Mr. Brandreth, ex him to sign 
There were in the first instance but two/ a duplicate, and return ; which, en 
vacancies, but a third was specially announced | do, but wrote to the plaintiff as follows :— 
in honour of the Queen’s Jubilee, thus —s “2°, Spring-street, W. Thereleg Evening, 
the meeting to elect the three cases, without z 7 — called. 
eubjecting the candidates to the harass and any ay ae age Bay Ha Be Bag ae ab least sign our 
expense of a canvass. The new pensioners| contract. You may get scaffolding on ground w Line 
are Louisa Hadrill, Maria Bowtle, and Eliza agg Regs 5 Oe Seems sheat two o'clock to-morrow 
Holding. : on the ground, or getting iton when we get there, may 
At the close of the election the following snediie busts understand) ¥ 
additions to the Rules of the Institution were | truly, 
submitted to the meeting and adopted :— He took this letter to be in 
Rule II., Sec. 3, add:—‘‘ For the of this | and specification which he had left, 
Section it shall be lawful for the Trustees to purchase ingly attended on the ground on 
ian tor Persect Meoting tay from time to time | further discussed ma Mr. 
penne din eneeen of the aeetens of the Builders’ Mr. Baker, this being the interview with Baker 
Clerks’ Benevolent Institution.” before alluded to. He then went on with the work 
Rule XIX., add new Section :—“ That te aoe o he had notice to stop. It ap 
each presentation purchased in pursuance ule IL., ues given in 
Sec. 3, shall bind themselves to use such presentation only roth. “a them, and handed the plaintiff 
in favour of such candidates ss shall be elected by. tus | What he thought fit. On the 14th Dec., 1885, the 
ituti nts to the > ae " : < 
thereof, and to the Rules of the Institution into which the | Plaintiff received the following letter from Brand- 
child is to be presented.” reth :— « Railway Hotel, Leicest 
At the close of the business a cordial vote of ’ 14th December, 1895. 
thanks was accorded to the President for his| Dear Sir,—Mr. Ginnett, Mr. Baker, and their solicitors 
services, not only on that occasion, but for his | Yi! be om the ground at one o'clock sharp, on Thareday 


on 

: . : : next. told them the wall was up all 
active personal interest in all that pertained to the oe Mind keep the oh hard at 
the welfare of the Institution. it, I have also said the ironwork was in hand, as you told 


me you had settled with Lysagh.—Yours traly, in haste, 
Atraesp Baanpesrs.” 
THE “NORTH LONDON COLOSSEUM.” ne — — — and some 
BICKMORE U. BAKER AND GINNSTt. some of the oe ew mee pats ma discontent 
THIs case was tried in the Queen’s Bench Division | among them, and they were accordingly retained 
recently, before Mr. Justice Grantham and a/ until just before Christmas, In January, M . Ginnett 
common jury. Ses and Mr. Baker visited the ground, and as the time 
The plaintiff was Mr. William Bickmore, of | was approaching for the completion of the buildi 
Shepherd's Bush, builder and contractor, who sued | by the time required, the plaintiff said he shoul 
the defendants, Mr. Henry Minter Baker, of Dover | want 50/. or 60/, a week to get it done. Mr. Ginnett 
(a member of the firm of Barnwell & Baker, Govern- | and Mr. Baker, he understood, arranged that he 
5 contractors), and ws oy Ginnett Sage should receive that amount. Soon after the work 
je-known circus proprietor), for the recovery of | was somewhat stopped by the frosty weather. The 
4521., balance due to the plaintiff for work done, | defendant Ginnett left ten sovereigns for him on the 
materials supplied, and money advanced for the use | desk in the office. During the time the work was 
of the defendants in connexion with the erection of | in progress, the plaintiff had drawn three bills of 
a building in worenen + lace, Dalston, known as | exchange, for 25/., 50/., and 65/. respectively, which 
the “‘ North London osseum ”; for the brick, | were drawn on condition that the defendants should 








timber, and iron work, for which the ae was | know it, and that they should be duly met. On the | *be 
or 


the contractor ; and also for damages 


breach of | 28th J uary orma!l 
contract to complete the work, the = — 


intiff having | Metropolitan Board of Works, accompani 
been stopped by defendants when about one-fourth | jetter from Mr. Brandreth to him. of ie BOth on 
of oe a pectic aes and afterwards pre- | follows :— ‘ 
ven rom ing er with the same, Neti ippodrome 
which was completed by another firm of builders a ae ge Sane om Hyde Park, W 
(Messrs. Wilkes & Co.), who used all the plaintiff’s . 30th Jan. 1886, iwi 
plant and materials left on the ground by him for| Sir,—1 hereby give you notice that pending certain in- 
the purpose of on the buildings. The | vestigations and surveys in connexion with the ape - 
defendants employed a Mr. Alfred Brandreth as | °Perstions in gaye | mony Dalston-lane, the 
their agent and architect in th i wall be ped on yom Monday next, the ind of 
agent and architec © concern, and with | Febrasry, till further orders, and that your services will 
whom the plaintiff principally dealt as such agent ;| not be reqnired on the greend wntil the Be tan 
but since the stoppage of the work and during the | Board of Works’ Surveyors and the "8 
course of the action, the defendants denied such | surveyors have inspected ground and deliberated on the 
agency and repudiated the plaintiff's claim and their | ™etter with meas to the course to be adopted. I need 
‘dealings with him and connexion with the building | 20¢, Femind you that should you attempt to ignore this 
in question. notice 
The plaintiff was represented by Mr. E. U. 
Bullen and Mr. Stampa W. Lambert, instracted builder to enter into a buildi 
pe fae me ee oC . o ia ope Sotene fulfilment ey th on ye 
q .C., an r. n, instru ore the w is resumed, or any further 
by Messrs. Thos. Beard & Sons. ‘iy oe ee J 
oun ee eet for the plaintiff was Mr. azp Baaypasts.” 
de ams, Spring-street, Sussex-|The last ent on account of the work was 
— ba tailor, who deposed to having cashed | on the 29th Jant , 1886, when Brandreth handed 


post-office orders from Brandreth, | plaintiff 401. ; 2th 
which he (Brandreth recei 71P , 1 February plaintiff saw 
pcg arya ») had received from the defend- | defendant Ginnett on the 


ants ns which bad taken place | versed i 
pay eee between Brandreth and the defend. stand eon eterna 
ants, in which they appeared to treat Brandreth as Brandreth, with his 


a merent, ruary he 
r. William Bickmore, th inti accuracy 
and examined by Mr. Lanbek Be dol hee tak 
a ban eatentent Baker on the site of 7“ 
in ilding in the latter end of August, 188 wrote endan recei 
shen Brandreth introduced Baker to him as'one of | bie lots, © one tt received 
the proprietors of the concern. Baker asked him 
how long the job would take, and what mop 
should require, and the plaintiff stipulated for | ground 
ety amt peg. which sums Baker said he should the 
ret, — . pay on the certificate of Mr. Brand- 
to the defendant Ginnett in the same 
Brandreth, and went into the matter with 
Plaintiff first met Brandreth in the matter some 
time before he met the defendants, when Brandreth 
produced to him a rude drawing of « circus, which 


notice was served by the 


on 
dreth) | asked him whom he was at work for. 
his estimate, others | the 





wi 
yment were sent to Mr. Brand- 4, 
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for *‘Mr. Bickmore,” 


plant and 
plaintiff and being used 
Seay Roomy A ctagsaneg 12 aren 

r. George Sparrow, an architect 
formerly in the employ of Mr Sur’ 
Mout ndites ch panne in January, 1 
on ’ 
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This closed the tiff’s 
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EF 
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to 
Mr. Thos. Beard, of the firm of Beard & Sons, of 
16, hall-street, solicitors, 
i 
defendants. 


time previously to the hoe 
? ouring to form a company to develop 
an idea which had since been viz., & 
hi rome which had taken the name of “Ol “4s 
well. He worked to 


at Dalston. He saw the owner of the land 
latter case, and ultimately a building was 
entered into. The witness then d 

the history of the transaction, and said he remem- 
bered employing the plaintiff to do some of the 
work. He positively denied ever having represented 
to plaintiff that defen 


having been lent him by Mr. Ginnett. Witness was 
then submitted to a long cross-examipation by Mr. 
lien, with a view to show that his financial 
ya migra ee sat Miee dite salle 
. George Ginnett, exam y Mr. 
ns ociengrentihtabhansertadsaleala, 
and had known the lest witness for some years. He 
pia aay a ager soayes ge theatre or circus in 
to 
asked witness 


Srat conan hee 


him money from time to 
Brandreth as his 
never dared say in 


i 





or interest in the matter more than 
In cross-examination by Mr. Bullen the witness 
rere in ig gon be, he had had in his 
mé, a building every winter. 
four of these had been built for him by 


Brandreth, and in the case of a 
een 


f 
i 


seenagh, Ik wan not a boldimaetihas ianacaed ead 
t. was not a 

Seon tolben dove. He bad never had one of this 
kind before. Baker had lent witness money, and in 
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this statement which appears in this letter of 
18th of November, 1885, written by Brandreth, 
rue !—To whom ? 
To plaintiff. It has been read over and over 
iwain. ‘‘What about this week’s cash? That's 
what I have written to inquire this — They 
yould not let me take money from or Flint 
pcause there was a a to pay and they 
preferred saving it as they were not short of 1,000/,” 
ds that true?—No; perfectly untrue, Brandreth 
mever mentioned Flint’s name to me. 
_ Mr. Justice Grantham.—Nor Bearu’s? 
| The Witness.—Nor Beard’s. I did not know him 
for six months after. 
| Cross-examination continued.—I believe it to be 
= a perfect invention of Brandreth’s. 1 have seen 
Bickmore two or three times on the ground, and 
spoken to him. I knew nothing of him in connexion 
‘with the work at Dalston. I knew that Brandreth 
was ordering and Bickmore doing work by the wish 
_ of I was not certain of it. The account 
| of the conversation given by Bickmore at the “‘ Crown 
and Castle” is quite false. I never asked why the 
work did not go on faster. I never told Bickmore 
' he could have plenty of money, or had any c»n- 
versation with him. 
' This closed the defendant's case, and Mr. Glyn 
| ha addressed the Court, and Mr. Bullen having 
on the whole case, the learned Judge 
- summed up. He said he thought the jury would 
have very little difficulty in coming to a usion as 
to the truth of the case. Did they think a builder 
like the plaintiff was likely to undertake work of 
that kind without knowing how he was going to 
get his money! But that was the defendants’ 
story, and it was for the jury to say whether they 
believed it or not. In regard to the relations 
between Baker and Brandreth, did they think one 
man would lend another money in that way without 
security? As to the relations between Ginnett and 
Brandreth, it was for the jury to say whether the 
relations of principal and architect which it was 
admitted existed between them formerly had ceased 
to exist on the present occasion. 

The jury at once found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with costs, on all the issues, and his Lordship gave 
ju t accordingly, and directed that the 
amount due for work done, materials, &c., and 
damages should be found by a reference to one of 
the official referees. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Newcastle-wnder-Lyme.—With regard to the 
proposed municipal buildings here, the following 
official communication received by the Mayor, 


“‘ Treasury-chambers, July 4, 1887. 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
rial from the 


it from entailing any addition 
ugh. Moreover, the 

include in the scheme the 
offices, whilst making 

in design ot the 
addition of these offices from 








previously erected. It has an open-timbered, 
hammer-beam roof. The walls, to a height 
lineable with the window bottoms, are covered 
with oak panelling, the head of each panel 
being filled in with tracery, the panels alter- 
nating in design. On each side of the chapel 
are ten stalls, the seats being made to lift up, 
showing the carvings beneath, the whole of 
which vary in design and detail. At the end 
of the chapel, adjoining the entrance, is a 
screen, consisting of eight compartments, the 
upper portion of each filled in with tracery. 
At the other end of the chapel is the altar, of 
Decorated Gothic design. The side niches are 
filled in with statues. The altar-table, which 
is executed in stone, stands upon black marble 
columns, with foliated caps. The windows are 
filled in with stained glass, two of the windows 
containing representations of Our Lady, St. 
Joseph, St. Angela, and St. Stanislas. The 
brickwork has been executed by Mr. Haines, the 
masonry by Mr. Staley, the joiner’s work and 
slating by Messrs. S. Ashton & Sons, plumbing, 
glazing, and painting by Mr. Hearne, all of 
Oldham. The whole of the fittings, including 
altar and screen, have been executed by Mr. 
Oor, sculptor, Roermond, Holland, who makes 
a speciality of this class of work. The stained 
glass has been supplied by Mr. 8. Bourne, of 
Birmingham, and the gas-fittings and brass 
work to the altar by Messrs. Thomasson & Co. 
The plans of the building, and details of the 
altar-screen, and other fittings, have been pre- 
pared by Mr. A. Banks, of Oldham, who has 
superintended the erection of the work. 

Redcar (Yorkshire).—The trustees of the 
Kirkleatham Estate have offered sixteen acres 
of valuable land to the Local Board for 
pleasure- gardens. Mr. J. Howcroft, their 
surveyor, has received instructions to prepare 
plans for laying out the same. The Board 
have also decided to extend the sewer outfalls 
through the rocks to low water, as recom- 
mended by their surveyor. 

Sunderland.—A new hospital for infectious 
diseases is now in course of erection in the 
Hylton-road. The ground upon which the 
buildings are being erected is twelve acres in 
extent, and was purchased from Col. Scurfield 
in February, 1885, for the sum of 5,000/. It is 
situated a little more than two miles from the 
centre of the town. The boundary-walls upon 
three sides of the site were erected by Mr. 
T. P. Shafto, the contractor for these buildings, 
in 1885, at a cost of 7891. The buildings now 
being erected include the administrative block, 
the washing, laundry, and disinfecting establish- 
ment; boiler house, stable, and ambaolance 
house; post-mortem room and mortuary, two 
fever pavilions, entrance lodge, and the northern 
boundary-wall, gates, &c. The administrative 
block will be erected in the form of the letter 
T, with kitchen department in the centre and 
rear, 80 that in the future it may be extended 
if necessary in the form of a quadrangle. The 
west frontage will be 100 ft. in length, and the 
main building will be three stories in height, 
whilst the wings will be two stories, and the 
kitchen offices one story high only. The fever 
pavilions will each contain two large wards, for 


the | male and female patients, 48 ft. long and 26 ft. 


wide, by 13 ft. high. Each ward will accom- 
modate eight patients. At the extreme end of 
each ward will be situated the annexe contain- 
ing the conveniences, &c., and in the centre 
of the building will be the nurses’ duty-room, 
overlooking each ward, together with bath- 
room, pantry, and coal store. An isolation 
pavilion is to be erected for the purpose of 
accommodating cases in which it is not always 
possible in the early stages to be positively 
certain of the precise nature of the disease. 
This building, like the fever pavilions, will be 
one story in height only; it will contain four 
smaller wards for the reception of ten patients, 
and will also have the requisite duty-rooms 
for nurses, and the usual conveniences. The 
floors of all wards will be laid with narrow 
pitch-pine boards, screwed down and waxed, 
and the walls will be plastered with Parian 
cement. . The block of one-story buildings 
on the sonth-side of and adjacent to the 
administrative block will comprise disinfecting 
rooms, washhouse, laundry, stable, hay and 
straw store, ambulance house, boiler house, 
room and . The buildings 


have been designed by the Borough Engineer, 


Mr. 8. Rounthwaite, and the quantities were 
taken out by Mr. G..D. Irwin. The contract 


for the whole of the work has been entrusted 


| to Mr. T. P. Shafto, of Sunderland, the amount 
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of his tender being 13,7961. ls. 8d. Mr. J- 
Binks is acting in the capacity of clerk of 
works. 

Ventnor (I.W.)—The new pier at Ventnor, 
and the enlargement of the Ventnor Hospital 
for Consumption, are two works noticed in the 
Hampshire Independent. With regard to the 
pier, it is stated that the Ventnor Local Board 
in 1884 obtained an Act of Parliament which 
enabled them to purchase the old pier at a cost 
(inclading the c in connexion with pro- 
curing the Act) of 3,5001. They bought the 
old pier, and have since carried out the nt 
fine promenade and landing-place, w has 
cost nearly 12,0001. Mr. Henry E. Wallace was 
the engineer selected by the Board in competi- 
tion, and he appointed Mr. Theodore Saunders,. 
Ventnor, as resident engineer. The contract 
was obtained by Messrs. Trehearne & Co., of 
Battersea, and Mr. Grace, of Southampton, has. 
acted as foreman of the works. The work was 
making rapid progress when, in October last, a 
considerable portion of the staging was washed 
away, and a delay of three months ensued. 
The head of the pier may be described as shoe- 
shaped, measuring 100 ft. by 80 ft. A glazed 
wind screen is fitted 


There is a landing-stage entirely disconnected 
from the pier. This consists of two 
levels, one for high water and the other for 
low, and is constructed upon green-heart piles 
14 in. square, and braced in wrought-iron. 
The head is raised 18 in. above the trunk 
of the pier, and is reached by three steps, 
The width of the body of the pier, 
measuring between the backs of the seats, 
is 25 ft. It is built throughout on cast-iron 
piles, braced with wrought iron. There are 
wrought-iron gates at the entrance by Mesars. 
Macfarlane & Co., Glasgow. The whole struc- 
ture measures from end to end about 650 ft. 
——With regard to the Consumption Hospital, 
a new block has been added to it with money 
bequeathed by the late Mr. John Jones, of 
Piccadilly. The new block is larger than any 
of its predecessors. Immediately opposite to 
the entrance are doors which open on a smalb 
landing overlooking a spacious dining - hall, 
where the whole of the patients under treat- 
ment at the hospital, and more, can be accom- 
modated. At each end of the hall are sitting- 
rooms. On the left of the entrance-hall are 
apartments forthe head-nurse and the dispenser, 
and on the right -are consulting and waiting 
rooms. Upstairs there are bedrooms for 
twenty patients, each to have a separate apart- 
ment, and all facing the south. A verandah 
runs ontside the bedrooms, from which the 
patients will have a splendid view over the 
sea and the landscape below and on each side 
of them. All the rooms are fitted with 
the means of ventilation, and the warm- 
ing apparatus is most complete. The sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms have each a box 
of steam pipes. In the coldest weather the 
air passes through these pipes into the room 
at a temperature of 62 d By means of a 
rapidly-revolving fan the vitiated air in each 
of the rooms is drawn through a grating near 
the ceiling, and by this means an atmosphere as 
pure as possible is maintained. The architect 
of the new block is Mr. Hillier, of Ryde, and 
the builders are Messrs. Ingram & Son, Ventnor. 
The ventilation is carried out by Messrs. Bacon 


& Son, City-road, London; 

arrangements by Messrs. Edwards & Son, Great. 
Marlborough-street, London. The sewerage 
arrangements for the entire set of buildings are 
very complete, and distinct from other 

in the neighbourhood. The drainage di 

into one channel carried under the rocks 200 
yards right out to sea. The new block is to be 
opened by the Princess Beatrice early im 
August. 
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PLAN OF ROADS, SURVEYED FROM BASE L/H#ES SHOWER 
oe THE RELATIVE POSITION OF WHICH, 1S 
FIRED, BY TAMING THE ANCLES AT THEIR POINTS OF 

7 INTERSECTION, WITH THE THEQOOLITEARD PLOTTIAG 
ae oy THEM WITH THE PROTRACTOR. 
































Che Student's Column. 


LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 
V.—BASE LINES (continued). 


\\ eee — —- = triangulation 
: opted, the les between 
: the base-lines are taken with a theodolite 
in the following manner :—The instrument is 
set up level with ite vertical axis exactly over 
the intersection of two base-lines. This is 
indicated by the plumb-bob hanging exactly 
over the centre of the station peg. Upona 





‘well-paved road, the best way to mark 
Choy tenance eran the baselines sp 
terminate, w possible, in the joi 
the kerbstone into which a 4-1 fo 
2 for face ce, Zendilly found when 
req for future reference, 


| distance along the kerb from the nearest lamp- 
post, or other fixed point. The accompanying 
diagram illastrates a part of a town where 
this method was The roads were 
first surveyed from the base-lines as shown. 
The angles at the points of intersection are 
taken, and the lengths of the base-lines accu- 
rately chained. The detail of the enclosures can 
then be afterwards surveyed from base-lines 
fixed in position by being tied on to the fron 

lines to complete the plan. The accuracy of 
the horizontal angles which are measured is 
Mate of reapestively doubling and trobling the 

respectively dou i 
amount first read, and in order to avoid error 





angle 
tage- | definitely round the limb 





= 


a watch. Hence, when the base-line to which 
you are approaching deviates to the right-hand 
of the surveyor as he walks over the previous 
base-line, the angle booked exceeds 180°, and 
when it deviates to his left-hand it reads less 


and thus a number of repetitions added 
will serve to secure accuracy 1D 
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way clamping the plates. The vernier of 
the horizontal plate is then set to zero at F 
in fig. 2, and clamped. The upper plate being 
thus clamped to the lower plate, the reading at 
360° is finally adjusted by the tangent screw 
with the aid of the magnifying eye-piece 
attached to the horizontal plate. Both plates 
thus clamped are revolved upon the vertical 
axis by turning the telescope with the hand 
until it comes as nearly as possible in the 
direction of the line B A, and the line of col- 
limation in the telescope is set to intersect the 
centre of a ranging-rod or peg, which has been 
previously placed exactly upon the line B A. 
The collar which fixes the lower plate or limb 
of the instrument is then clamped, and the 
lower milled-headed t screw connected 
with this collar clamp is slowly turned by the 
hand until the distant point of observation 
upon the base-line is accurately bisected. 
Having done this, leave the lower-plate clamped, 
and unclamp the vernier plate. By this means 
freedom will be given to the stage carrying 
the telescope to traverse the required angle. 
The verniers move simultaneously with the 
telescope, and the angle is measured by the 
amount of arc described, after the te is 
set exactly in the direction of the line B C, and 
the line of collimation bisects the distant point 
to be observed. In ing from station A 
to station C in fig. 1 (Builder, July 23, p. 154), 
the angle between the line A B and BC is 
booked at 278° 11’, whereas if we were pro- 


ceeding in the op direction from station C 
to station A, the angle at B would be 


booked at 81° 49’. For convenience of reading 
the verniers the zero point is placed at the side 
of the ing the telescope, so that 
while the angle required to be taken is situated 
as shown in fig. 4, the actual angle traversed 
by the verniers is shown in fig. 3. 





RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
9,577, Construction, Bedding, and Laying of 
Drain Pipes. J. Potts. 
The object of this invention is to provide a solid 
foundation for the so that they may be per- 


manent] saniutainad es thale proper level or position 
cradle is therefore laid on the 


This cradle is either formed in one piece on the pipe 
or seperately, and when it is to 
the pipe by cement or ; or concrete may also 
be used for 


10,701, Ventilators for Down-dranght. H. T. 
Sutcliffe. 

wh Pecpstee ve to ery this a 

te) nt o v gs 

so org he sot as draw- 
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points in this invention. A full description of 
ee methods of fixing is given in the ipesitien- 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


July 15.—9,939, P. Born i i 
ho Ale 4s Besua' ne , Automatically Cooling 
July 16.—9,971, S. Hazeland, Wood Planing 
Machinery. —9,973, 8. Gratrix, Speaking Tubes. 
18.—10,034, R. Smith, Chimney Pots,— 
; A. Boult, Roofs and Roofing Material.— 
cng ag Lundberry, Door and Cupboard Fasten- 
’ . 

July 19.—10,114, J. Wallas, Heads of Rainwater 
Pipes, &c.—10,132, H. Doulton and M. Marshall, 
Architectural Mouldings, Chimney Pots, &ec. 

July 20.—10,146, J. Wilson, Walls, Buildings, 
Chimneys, &c.—10,164, J. Davies and W. Codner, 
Taoks and Cisterns, 

July 21.—10,221, The Acme Ventilating and 
Heating Co., Ventilating Buildings, &c.— 10,236, C. 
Gregson, Concrete Walls, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECLFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


7,773, E. Salomons, Fastenings for Windows. — 
7,797, W. Phillips, Pivots for Windows, &c.—8,140, 
W. Bohm, Stair Treads, Flooring, &¢.--8,752, E. 
Edwards, Tinting, Staining, and Colouring Glass.— 
8,778, S. Jefferys, Chimney Tops.—9,457, S. Hill 
and R. H Spring Hinges for Swing Doors. — 
2,244, F. Taylor, Dvor Bolts.—7,275, J. Bird, 
Automatic Weather Bar.—8,509, G. Evans and C. 
Ford, Wood Block Floors.—8,738, S, Reeve, Warm- 
ing and Venti A ents, &c.—8,901, W. 
White, Ventilation of Rooms.—9,277, J. Wilson, 

g Hinges. — 9,612, W. Baker, Plastering 
hines.—9,616, W. Ingham, Height Measuring 
Apparatus, 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months, 


12,042, H. epee Basement or Fanlight Stays 
and Fasteners.—15, E. & J. Verity, and 
Casement Fastenor.—17,158, S. Wilding, Briquettes. 
—6,048, A. Smith, A Door-knobs to Spindles, 
13,165, C. Grimmett J. Cook, Fastener for 
Windows, Casements, &c.—13,244, C. Portway and 
A. Kibble, Stoves.—7,966, W. Boelli nlaid 
Floors.—8,648, A. Rammage, Fireproof Column and 
Stanchion combined for Building Construction.— 
8,923, H. Lake, Dry Closets. 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


JULY 7, 
By Foizrar, Moon, & Friise. 
South Croydon—Five plots of freehold land ......... £1,133 
Croydon—27, 29, and 31, Addington-road, freehold 3650 
Jvuty 14, 
By Futian, Moon, & Frirer. 
en see enclosure of land, 10s. 3r. 10p., 
copy oe - 
An enclosure of land, 15a. Sr. 139. , copyhold 
Two enclosures of copyhold 
Two enclosures of freehold 


—_— 

















Jury 15. 
By Murasut & Sconztt, 
Westminster—A ground-rent of 50/. a year, rever- 


sion in 43 years 1,570 





Jury 18, 
By Brarp & Sow. 
Notting Hill—9, Johnson-street, and a Ground-rent 
of 41, 10s., 62 years, ground-rent 12/7. ..,......... 1,020 
Paddington — 8, Delamere-crescent, 62 years, 
ground-rent 8/, 8s. 
By Vuwrom, Buit, & Coorzs. 
Hackney-road—Ground-rent of 1002., reversion in 
39 years, and reversion to 1-3rd of the freehold 2,020 
Ground-rent of 161, 13s. 4d., and 1-3rd of the 
freehold, reversion in 39 years...... vee 
Juiy 19, 
pe Nager Hap & Co. a 
Bryanston-square—11, Seymour-place, years 
ground-rent 22/. 
BE. & H. Lumuzyr. 

St. James’s—10 and 11, Cleveland-row, freehold ... 5,650 
By ©, W. Davizs. 
Gravesend—10 to 18, Queen-street, freehold ........._ 1,830 
Ground-rent of 1201., reversion in 47 years 4,310 

B 
seegeatonens 1,010 


Greenwich—46 and 84, -hill, freehold 
Church-street—The Ship and Sailor public-house, 
freehold ... 


By DupEyHaM, TEWsON, & Co, 
17, Bread-street Hill,-freehold ... 











F. Harps. 

















City of London—17, 2,C50 
7 and 71, Watling- freehold . 6,600 
16 “and,” King Wiliam-atret, 27 years, ase 
30 and 32, Moorgate-street, 29 years, ground-rent 

120%, ..... Ee ae 10,500 
M Coss (at As 

Kent, New a y—The New » TTCCNOIG sees 2,500 
Tha Plough beerhouse, and 2s. Or, 7p., freehold, 700 
Swe cottages aad guedane, Nesbers we a 
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Ground-rents of 20%., ~ 
keversion to two plots of land, term 58 years. 


























































































































Catford, Rient— Freehold residence £950 | 
Lewisham—i to 9, Hindsley-place, freehold ......... 4,865 Be 
Rushey Green—Ground-rent of 10i., reversion Ty 
Se pa | 
Hill—1l to 8, i 7. ’ free porte 1,449 : : 
By F. Jetty. Bt 
Hackney-road—32 to 4), T freehold... 1,420 Ba 
Commercial-road, E.—2, 4, and 6, Blakesley-street, ria 
Mile Wed 86to 00 even, Ocsai-airee, 16 jeans, i 
- even ears 4g 
ground-rent 21/ bees: > A : ; «a0 
By Tavrcoop & Marr. 
Clerkenwell—46 and 47, Cow Cross-street, freehold 2,200 
Fetter-lane, Plough-court—Ground-rent of 63/., 
reversion in 8] years 1,325 
Ground-rent of 531. reversion in 81 years............ 1,325 
Ground-rent of 54/., reversion in 81 years........... 1,360 
By Cuzsrerton & Sows. 
Kensington—12, Church-street, copyhold ........... « 3,250 
By Baxrer, Parws, & Lzrrze. 
Hackney—19 to 24, St. Thomas’s-plaee, 98 years, 
rent 36/, ... a 1,500 
Hayes, Kent—The residence, Fernlesa, 92 years, 
ground-rent 27/, Sabah” gee oi 
By Temeptze & Moonz. itu ae 
road—63, Queen.street, and 15, Newman- ‘ | 
street, freehold 1,300 Ro fog 
14, John-street, freehold ‘ 1,230 ! ae 
41, Nutford-place, 13 years, ground-rent 81, 8s. ... 450 Bd a 
Juty 21. f :. Ee 
Brackley, Northamptonshire The Evenley Hall 1h 
ey, re—The ee tai 
Estate, of 957 acres, freehold vessesseee 90,000 if Pind 
Tunbridge Wells—The Nevill Court Estate, with Heo) 1 i 
mansion, and 82a, 2r. 25p., 68 years, ground- eed 4 
rent 3281 . - 8,(00 Hee ) a 
igh, Devon—Enclosuresof land,7a.¢r.9p. 900 Haba 
Brixton—55, Rifearoed, 65 years, ground-rent 701 1,800 it ] i 
> ears, ° + i a Beste 
51 and 53, Effre-rosd, 65 years, -rent 14.1. 1,660 ae : Pid 
nag ge ease tc years, ground- Lae ne tii 
By C.C.Tayton &Son. Rape 
Mile End—28, Norfolk-street, 36 years, ground- ORE TR Be 
rent 32, 3s. _ ~~ we Ain i 
39, 32, and 34, Sidney-street, 36 years, ground. ae ‘a 
rent 9/. ooe«=—sd4SES Be ' ; 
By az, Paics, & Funsse. HES ee Be 
Kingston Hill—Melbourne House, freehold ......... 1,180 Rt ee Be 
-roed—Ground-rents of 12/, 12s., reversion He : i 
BM GB YORED .2.....--ccccccccccccssrscsoocesescooecss -cocceeces 245 ese | bah 
Ground-rents of 12/,, reversion in 61 years ......... 240 ahi ) ; 
Scltemmnechahatadieah tae omen 360 Hh | ri 
101, Tufnell Park-road, 77 pene, sameness oS. 436 at 4 . a 
Green mr enisae Queen’s-road, 72 years, ground- i i 44d 
Clerkenwell—33, Llioyd’s-row, 43 years, i | ; : 
wont 193. OG. cccéccccee - - 300 mete 
i -green—Ground-rents of 32/. 8s., rever- tears 
sion in 98 680 : i as 
Pentonville-road—No. 47, term 22 years, ground. = i : 
FONE OL. .n.cccccccccccessscccesescccsscoccsccscesesesscessecoes aT if . 
Harrow—Improved ground-rents of 341., term 83 ie 
years... eae we 410 ae 
By C. & H. Wurrs, | 1 ; 
Putney, High-street—A plot of freehold land, area 1,000 Bi 
Lambeth—122 and 136, York-road, 31 years, i uy 
ground-rent 23/, 6s. ccs §6— SLO ee] 
Patney, High-street—The letting of plots of land ie 
for 80 years averaged about 14. ne pet Eee ey 
wer Ri road—Averaged about 13/. per Ne 
Lot 21 let at 252. i 
Weimar-street— Lot 26 let at 61. per plot. i 
By Worsrotp & Harwazrp, | 
—S Snargate-street, 40 years, ground-rent, _ i : 
19, Union-row, — . - 180 i 
3, 4, and 5, Russell freehold .......+. -- 330 a 
Blenheim-square— - $50 i 
a Tower-street, 45 years, ground-rent 6/. oo 4 
; H i icke C 2. .1,1A4 170 | 
Crabble Hill— residence 600 a 
A . of freehold land " al Bi | 
Tower Hamlete—A plot of land and. drying-shed, aie 
freehold 500 Hi 
Jury 232. Ag 
Norton, Taist, & . ih 
Hoxton—18, Eacis road, and Rainbow Dye Hi 
years, ground-rent 211. eee eOSecerecveses } ,385 # ; 
imbled on—A plot of land, 2a. Ir. 36p., 1 
freehold , . res . 325 
By ProruEroz ORRIS. 
Snaresbook Holly Bush House, and 3r. 39p., som 
Buckhurst Hill, Queen’s-roed—A plot of freehold — 
land 200 
By E, Woop. : 
Wandsworth-road—Nos. 140 and 140, term 17 
years, ground-rent 7/. 10s, .. 310 
By Baxus & Sons. 
at See eee Lodge, and 1% acre, free- —_ 
0. 
Oxted, Surrey—Four plots of freehold land ......... 485 
a 8, Rrptay & Co. 
Croydon—37, and Tower House, 
freehold .,.......++ 1,700 
Upper N eed, Seeete Se 65 years, wed 
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MEETINGS. 


Sarvenar, Jury 39. 

Architectural Association, — Visit to Streatham 
Churches. (See Advt. on p. xiv. of last week’s number.) 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Visit to the Forth 
Bridge Works, at Queensferry. Train from 
Station, Liverpool, at 2 p.m, 

Historical, Gnd Antiquarion Bociety 

B ord tstort a _ —_ 
Ranc to Coxwold, Newburgh Hall, end Byland 
Abbey. 


TvEsp 
Royal Archeological 
begins. 


Institution of Mechameal 


ay, Avever 2. 
Institute. — Balisbury Meeting 


eee at Edin- 
burgh).—(1) Mr. E. Maleolm Wood “ the Structure 
arrol *" On th “Machinery » Ho Forth Bri 
Arrol “* On the i 

Works.” (3) Mr. St. J v. 

a Scotland.” { 
“The Electric Li 
Fietcher F. 6. 
Viaduct.” (6) Mr, 
Magnetic Machine-Tools,”” (7) Mr. Charles A. Stevenson 
** On the of the Lower Estuary of the Ciyde.”’ 
Mr. William Geipel on Prospects 


” Position and 
Electricity as coed ineering. 
Wrpwespay, Avevsr 3. 
Clerks 


Builders’ Foremen and of Works’ Association.— 
meeting. 8-30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Meeting at Edin- 
continued). 9°30 a.m.° : 

sag Archeological Institute.—Salisbury Meeting con- 

tinued. 

Tuvespar, Aveust 4. : 

_ Royal Archeological Institute.—Salisbary Meeting con- 


Farpay, Avevsr 5. ; 
Royal Archeological Institute.—Salisbury Meeting con- 
tinued. 


(8) 
of 


Sarvepay, Avevesr 6. 


Royal Archeological Institute.—Salisbary Meeting con- 
tinued. 








WMiscellanen. 


The State of the Thames.—At a recent 
meeting of the Common Council the present 
disgraceful and dangerous state of the Thames 
was once more discussed. Mr. E. G. Wood 
spoke of a large portion of the river as a buge 
sewer, and Deputy Saunders, who represents 
the Corporation on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, admitted the evil, and even went so far 
as to confess his fear that it would never be 
effectually remedied “‘ until the main drainage 
outfalls had been removed to a far greater 
distance down the river.” The Board is spend- 
ing enormous sums for chemicals, and is pre- 
paring for a still more enormous expense for 
permanent works of precipitation at the present 
outfall. But, as we have often pointed out, no 
true solution of the difficulty is as yet contem- 
plated. The pertinacity of the Board in resist- 
ing the mass of evidence before it, and clinging 
to the present outfalls, is amazing. All the 
money that is spent on them will be thrown 
away, for common sense must inevitably prevail 
in the end, and a simple and practical remedy 
has repeatedly been suggested. There is, 
indeed, but one real remedy that is possible. 
The strongly expressed advice of the Metro- 
politan Sewage Discharge Commissioners must, 
sooner or later, be adopted. The sewage must 
go down to Canvey Island, or some other suit- 
able spot in Sea Reach, and there be defecated, 
filtered through the land, and only thrown into 
the river as a clear and innocuous efflnent.— 
Lancet. 

Electricity and Health — Electricity in 
the house has some important bearings on 
hygiene. One of these M. Sambuc has recently 
called attention to (Revue d’Hygiéne), in the 
liberation of hydrogen, where strong batteries 
are used in which zinc is dissolved by sulphuric 
acid. Besides the danger of shattering the 
vessels, the hydrogen spreading in the air may 
form an explosive mixture; and it may have a 
cooling effect through its great conductivity for 

heat. It also deadens the voice and alters its 
timbre. Further, if, as may be, the hydrogen 
is charged with sulphur, arsenic, phosphorus, 
carbon, or silicium, there are other and greater 
dangers. A chemist is known to have died 


from breathing a little arsenietted h droge 
These facts are not cited i 4 of 
deadelan ited against the use of 


t, but to induce proper care in those 


who use it.— Nature. 
The Primitive Methodist Chapel and 
» Oldham, have recent 





Schools, Lees-road 


been re-opened, after extensive alte tions 
additions. The chapel has been va “ith 


( supplied with | mixture -pulverised various 
~ ae aoe or pewe and rostrum, and t the upper | fatty mth Basse usually Genie fe plas- 
: the school has been divided so as to ticity is excellent, and, as it does not it 
orm a number of class-rooms. Other improve- | can always be used again without "sf 
mente have been effected, and a new staircace| Raffety, Thornton, & Co. (Limited) — 
os omm-sueatete The work has been carried|The directors of Raffety & Oo. 
by Mr. Lees, builder, Oldham, from (Limited) have declared an interim 


Banks, archit Oa enaence of Me. A. 
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slated with blue slates, cap 


blocks, upon concrete, whilst to prevent any 
noise traversing from one floor to another the 
joists to the first floor will be covered over with 


the staircases will be of easy ascent, and are to 


the work has been let to Mr. 8. Robinson, Hyde, 
the designs having been prepared by Mr. A. 
Banks, Oldham, who was the successful archi- 
tect in a limited competition. 

New Buildings, Canterbury.—The 
new banking premises for Messrs. Hammond & 
Co. are making good p . Designed by 
the late Mr. John Green Hall, the City 
Surveyor of Canterbury, the carrying out of 
the work has been entrusted to the care of 
Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect (and formerly 
assistant to Mr. Hall), Mr. H. B. Wilson 
being the builder. The style of the design is 
Early Tudor. The building has two elevations, 
The materials of each facade consists of red 
Suffolk brick, Ancaster and Stoke ground 
stone. The construction of the massive 
vaults and cellars has lately been proceeded 
with. The basement strong-room is 20 ft. by 
12 ft. The ground floor will contain a fine 
bank-room, 41 ft. by 31 ft., which will be 
entered by the main doorway, through a small 
lobby. There will be ample accommodation for 
business within, the bank counters having a 
total length of over 50 ft. Behind this large 
room will be a manager’s room and bank parlour, 
and at the back of the counter a bullion-room, 
built over the strong room of the basement. 
The upper part of the premises will be the 
residence of the chief clerk, the entrance of 
which will be in St. Margaret’s-street. 
Railway Work in India.—The Indian 
Midland Railway is remarkable for the length 
of new lines under construction, which exceeds 
500 miles, part of which is com , while a 
large portion is rapidly approaching completion. 
The Kalpi Bridge over the Jumna (ten spans 
of 250 ft.) is well advanced, the masonry 
finished and the bulk of the ironwork , 
There are several large bridges in hoy on 
this railway, the next in magnitude tothe Kalpi 
Bridge being that over the Betwa on the Jhansi- 
Manikpur Branch, which has thirteen spans of 
150 ft. and one of 60 ft., whilst its piers are 
90 ft. above low water. A large cutting, 60 ft. 
deep, in the Antri Pass on the Jhansi-Gwalior 


forty-two miles, between Cawnpore and Chaun- 
rah, has been 


ilway sg Rage Engineer. 
Plastilina.—Dr. F. Wilhelmi, 
years 


ciated by artists and modellers. It isa 











income tax) 


Wesleyan Schools, —The foundation 
stones of the Victoria Jubilee Wesleyan Schools, 
Hyde, have been laid by the Mayor of Hyde, 
and other influential gentlemen connected with 
the town. The schools will have a frontage to 
Water-street (in which is the main entrance), 
of 69 ft., whilst the frontage to Milk-street and 
Port-street is about the same, the side entrances 
being in these streets. On the ground-floor are 
infants’ school, 48 ft. by 31 ft. 6in., with class- 
room adjoining,—the latter 25 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in., 
and containing galleries; lecture-room, 22 ft. by 
16 ft.; class-room, 25 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in.; tea- 
preparing room, 16 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in.; and boys’ 
and girls’ lavatories and latrines. On the 
first floor will be an assembly-hall, 65 ft. by 
31 ft. 6 in., with an open timbered roof in 
Electro. | Pitch-pine, and on one side will be large class- 
rooms for the young men and women, each 
measuring 25 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in., the principal 
staircase being between these two class-rooms. 
On the other side of the large hall will be class- 
room and lavatories, also the back staircases, 
over these being cloak-rooms. The schools, 
which are designed in the Gothic style, will be 
faced with local bricks, relieved with sand- 
stone dressings, and Ruabon terra cotta, and 
with red ridge 
tile. The ground-floor will be paved with wood 


patent silicate slag cotton wool. The whole of 
be built of Whitworth stone. The contract for 


Branch, is a prominent feature of the extensive 
earthworks under construction. A length of 


for traffic during the |i 
ear, and is being worked by the East Indian | 500 


of Leipsic 
(according to the Sprechsaal), has for several 

i under 
ly |the above name, which has been much - 


| dividend at |on Saturda 
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Greenlaw Church, Paisley.—The competi- 
tive plans for Greenlaw Established Church, pro- 
posed to be built by the Abbey s 
were on exhibition in Lawn-street last 
week. The committee received nine sets of 
plans from Glasgow and Paisley architects. 
Mr. Sellars, of Messrs. Campbell, Douglas, & 
Sellars, Glasgow, adjudicated on the merits of 
the plans, and his award placed the plan by 
Mr. T. Graham Abercrombie,—with whom is 
associated Mr. R. 8. Symington, who has 
been head draughtsman for the last four years 
in the office of Messrs. John Burnet & Sons, 
G w,—first ; that of Mr. Caldwell, second ; 
and that by Mr. Donald, third. The committee 
unanimously to Mr. Sellars’s report. 

The Norwegian Wood Pulp Industry. 
During last year the export of wood pulp from 
Norway,—an article now used for various orna- 
mental purposes in ; ing ;——was 
larger than in any vious year, but prices 
were very low, falling from 3l. 2s. 6d. to 21. 15s. 
per ton free on rail at Hull for mechanical pulp 
containing 50 per cent. of water. The total 
export was 120,000 tons against 107,000 tons in 
1885, and 42,000 tons five yearsago. The value 
of the total production (including about 15,000 
tons used in Norway) was estimated at about 
400,0001. There are also at present two factories 
at work in Norway for the production of natron 
and sulphite> wood cellulose,'whilst nine more 
are in course of erection. The total out-turn 
from the same is estimated at 10,000 tons dry. 

The High School for Girls, Manseil- 
road, Wimbledon, of which Mr. J. Osborne 
Smith, A.R.1.B.A., is the architect essrs. 
Howell & Son, of London and Bristol, being 
the builders, and Mr. R. Old, of Wimbledon, 
the clerk of works), was opened on the 20th 
inst. It will accommodate 250 pupils, and has 
been erected by the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company (Limited), to meet the increasing 
demand for secondary education in this locality. 
The accommodation consists of ten class-rooms, 
a laboratory, a studio, a large central hall, 
rooms for head and assistant mistresses, cloak 
rooms, dining-room, covered playground, house- 
keeper’s apartments, lavatories, Xc. 

Clock Tower, Basingstoke.— The ceremony 
of unveiling the new clock tower ted to the 
town as a Jubilee Memorial by the Mayor (Major 
May), was performed last week by the Hon. 
Diana Sclater-Booth. The ancient dick. nearly 
a century and a half old, has been thoroughly 
restored by Mr. Benson, the dials enlarged from 
4 ft. diameter to 5 ft. 9 in., and a new train of 
wheels and two bells added to chime the four 
quarters. 

Brighton.—The Catholic-Apostolic Church, 
Brighton, is to be re-roofed, restored, and a 
system of ventilation introduced under the 
advice and recommendation of Mr. Arthur 
Loader, architect to the trustees. le’s 
large upcast ventilators is one of the 
recommended. The work is to be begun at 
once, and Mr. G. R. Lockyer, of Brighton, is the 
builder to whom it has been en 








abattoirs which the Duke of Norfolk contem- 
plates in Cricket-road. The Sheffield 
Evening Star states that prelimi plans have 
been laid before the th Committee of the 
Town Council, and met with the genera) 
ye, ry the committee. 

in the Board Schools.—We hear 
that Messrs. Janes & Son, window-blind manu- 
facturers, of Aldersgate-street and Piccadilly, 
have been successful in competition in obtain- 
ing the contract for taking down, mounting, 
ing with new material, and refixing the 
blinds for the London School Board Schools. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER. 
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it immediately overlooks, 
sive land as well as marine views. 
new wide roads have been constructed on the 
estate, all of which are formed in boulevard 
fashion, and planted on each side with orna- 
mental trees. Gas and water mains are laid 
along the whole of these roads, the water- etersburg 
eupply being obtained by pumping from deep | W ye 
wells in the chalk which abo in the neigh-| eal. ¥; Odessa, crown 
bourhood. The sites offered were 74 in number, p Winland, Sod and iot...std.100 
ing extensive frontages to the several| Rigs .... 
roads, and suitable for the erection of marine 
residences and bungalows. The sites offered 
formed the second portion of the estate, the 
first portion having been sold last summer. 
The sale took at the West Cliff 
Bungalow Hotel, when there was a very 
numerous attendance. The sale commenced 
with the eastern ion of the estate, con- 
sisting of forty-five beingoffered. Several 
of the sites have frontages of 22 ft. and 25 ft., 
and depths of 120 ft., whilst other larger plots 
have frontages of 40 ft. and 50 ft., and depths 
of 170 ft. Most of the lots were sold, the 
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these were sold for 1501. and 160i. respec- 

tively. The lots on the western portion of 
the estate, twenty-nine in number, were next 
eubmitted, and were all sold, those having 
a of ~ e* sng Sra 551. to 601. 
each. Two ng tages of 50 ft 
and depths of 170 ft., ranning through to CONTRACTS: 
Beech-avenue, to which also they have front- pitome dvertisements ¢ is Number 
ages, were sold for 1501. each. The total pro- " .* o- ‘ 
— sal se amounted to upwards of ae 

,0007. i of the increasing value j By whom required, tect, Surveyor, or 
of the property, it may be stated that at the ee A 
sale of the first portion of the estate last year, 
the sites having 22 ft. and 25 ft. frontages, 
were sold at from 35l. to 401. each, whereas : Mile End Vestry 
sites of similar dimensions realised from 40l. _— and noes eure . “—s Cassi, ete 
to 53/. each at last Monday’s sale. <a PT dice a 108 
The West Window of St. John's| ¥°™* ° Ste Building ... eo pe OE re 
Church, , has just been re-designed | Painting, &c., Works Met. Asylums Board ... A. & C. Harsto 


by Mr. A. W. B eld, and filled with rich | KeT>i-g. Terpsving, Metalling, & Lewisham Bd. of Wks. Official 
stained glass. There are six large lights, each Works to > Bdsm pt 20 of Cumsiary Hammersmith Burial B. G. Saunders 


light containing three tiers of subjects, illustra- pusken Geunite and Gavel oe nee wid Pee = 

: : Crossings, Sewers, &c................, Hove Commissioners ... 
ting the life of Joseph, ‘and placed under Yeshehine ° Paving seg Richmed (Surrey)U.S-A Ww Brook 
architectural canopies in the fif century | Road Materials ...... TSS do. do, 
style. The members of the congregation sub- | Cast-Iron Water Mains, Sluice Valves, &c. ...| Wakefield U. R. 8. A. A. Fawcett 


, ining-Hall, &e. i Guardians, 8t. Matthew, 
scribed the sum of 8001. for the glass. Messrs. | Diving Bethnal. eek A. & C. Harston 


Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of Garrick-street, who r aerone pares ‘ i 

executed the work, siep carried out the east Peoue Hall, he., Streatham sensecsesconoccess E Ra : 

window, which was restored about two years ago. | _ . 
A Useful Trade Bo:>k is the ‘“General|~ 

Catalogue” recently issued by Messrs. George TENDERS Ash Park Estaio, Lee. Messrs, Poley & Wine, architects, 

Farmiloe & Sona, of St. John’s-street, West| ABERDARE.—For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel | No, 6, Duke-street, Adelphi :— 7 

Smithfield. Handy in form, concise in arrange- 6 Sere Aberdare, 8. Wales, Mr. William Drew, ’ o 


A 
ment, and ll. . oe, ° . . tect, Swindon :— T. Colli _T . ‘Park... £319 ... £2386 00 ... 
men a panae' —soagy 91 isan admirable vade £560 0 0 T. Knight, dew Kent "295 00 -. 
tary fittings, pumps, pipes and A. Darbio, Burnt Ash Hill... — 276 17 6 
gutters, plumbers’ brass work, tools, 4c. It is| BETHNAL-GREEN. — For alterations st the Foxs|G" Coy Lower Sydenham ... 253 -. 179 00 ... 
illustrated — representations of typical eel atest, B.0 Mr. Edward Brown, surveyor, 21, Liver-| @’ 4’ Rowley, Hawksley- ae aA 
specimens ns and fittings, and seal oui "Kingsland. ‘“ Ms 
altogether will betel a very usefal Dolicenes. . ‘Mewes go gees oe 250 200 00 
<a office or workshop. Hq. Foun, Podiiem, 6.8... $7 il mee x 
ew Pulpit at St. Barnabas’s Church ee eae a 4. ‘i 
Oxford.—A new pulpit, designed by Mr. B_ Plot is Burnt Ash Hill, 
Arthur W. Blomfield, for St. Barnabas’s| BROMLEY (Kent).—For building two villa resi ’ C—Plot 16, Burnt Ash Hill. 
Church, Oxford, has just been completed. The Sen eee OE PR Mo ee PM, OP eS , 
material used is walnut, esign is in| sa 
{talian style, vidlity Commie. "Ths aati 
is Supported on six pedestals, and is spaced out 
into nine bays, each containing a panel with 
circle above it. There are represented the nine 
orders of angels, and figures of St. Clement, 
St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, St. Chrysostom, 
ian of Hippo, ge the Great, 
- Gregory and St. Au ine of ; 
Canterbury. The staircase and beleahinting hag sogy i oer te Heike ag sana iain 
are also decorated, and on the sides of the 
Staircase are the doves representing the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. The whole 
‘8 surmounted by a very massive sounding- 
» enriched with cresting. On the under- 
surface is a painting of the Pelican. The 
Nemes and an _— executed by 
Cssrs. Heaton, Butler yre, of Garrick- 
street, London, who 9 have had this costly and 
for some considerable : 
It isto be fixed in the church - a rene Core 
a week in August, 2 
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LONDON.—For the erection of fire brigade stati 
2 ea Camden Town, for the Metropolitan 
oO Orzks:— 
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LONDON,.—For the erection of No. 4, Weymouth- 
street, W., for Mr. BR, J. Miller. Messrs, New & Son, 


architects :— 
i £1,987 
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Chambers (accepted) ...c..ccccsscssesseo. 4,008 
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road, Stoke 
J. R. Furneaux :— 









































































































































Wan Oldrey & Co. wien 


£5,478 




















Shaw Stewart :— 

































































LONDON..—For building three i - 
" 1Dg houses in ey 














OUTED itirilisdileetnseinianetmsatememnniiinn 1,080 0 0 
Woodhouse ... 1,000 0 0 
Rowley bbe h a LLLE LLL EEL e TT reer TT reer ee YAN 0 0 
G. 8. Archer (accepted) ..,... 90 0 0 








LONDON.—For alterations at the King’s Arms ye 
Aldersgate-street. 


a] M A. 
B Within. R, Lewcock, 
v ie ai 



































LONDON. — For repairing, cleaning, and_painti 
schools, for the School’ Bean for London, Mr, T. 7 
Bailey, ‘architect :— 
Aldenham-street Schools. 
J. Kitchener ...........cccccccccccesscese: sesees £319 0 0 
eming... - 185 0 0 
Knight & Walden. senete 178 0 O 
W. Hornet.. iim 2 > 
Y “pene: . 14 0 0 
C. F. Keariey..... 142 0 0 
T. W. Smith & Son...... 138 0 0 
G. 8. 8. Williams & Son.......c.c.ccrvee 137 0 O 
G. W. Durrant....... 129 0 0 
W. Oldrey & Co. 110 0 O 
Nightingale-street Schools, 
W. H. Rhodes 2 - . 
W. Oldrey & Co, 
J. H. Petchy.. % 00 
W. Hodnett ... 85 0 0 
G. W. Durrant Ss 0 0 
mer-road Schools 
WH, Gantry BIR, cccccececceresé-sesseaantienes 10 0 0 
& s — =e 
W. G. Lilly 113 0 0 
SD RRS SET 93 0 0 
G. W. Darrant 86 0 0 
Oxford. ens School. 
W. Oldrey & Co = 116 0 0 
C. F. Kearley ...... 108 0 0 
W. Hornett 97 0 0 
G. W. Durrant 88 0 0 
Pardoe & Sone ........0+...+: 87 © 0 
eran acne Shoat. 
Ca TIO. sein seenntnireeneninianill 396 G6 OO 
Ww. an 318 0 0 
G. Giles & Co. .. 20 0 0 
G. 8. Wilkinron & Sons 25 0 0 
C. F. Kearley 215 0 0 
G. P. Kent ...... 199 0 O 
M. M’Artby ... 198 0 0 
T. Bendon ...... ra 194 0 0 
G, W, Durrant... : . 1700 
8t. Clemenf's-road Schools. 
Coutey 8 1 Drake ... 0 0 
G. P. Kent 43 0 0 
C. F. Kearley . 43 0 O 
W. Oldrey & Co. 320 0 0 
G. W. Durrant ...... 297 0 0 
Stephen-street Schoole 
W. Hornett ......... oe cocce 100 0 O 
i e+e 121 0 0 
J.H. Petehy..... 11910 © 
C. F. Kearley 113 0 6 
G. W. Durrant... 118 0 0 
W. H. MeLachiasa ...... 0 0 
W.H. Bhodes 7 60 (U8 


LONDON.—For the erection of new premises in Wey- 
mouth-street, W 


LONDON .—For rebuilding No. 180, Oxford-street, W., 
for Mr. W. Smith :— 


Wm. Oldrey & Co. . £2,685 0 0 
LONDON .—For rebuilding No, 18%, Oxford-street, 

wah me yy Sampson :— _ 
Wm. Oldrey & Co. --» £4,798 0 0 


LONDON .—For nay work and ‘general repairs et | Ba 
61, Lanca.ter-gate, for ya ae 


Wn. Oldrey & Co .£900 0 0 
LONDON.—For rebuilding Nos. } egy Rei Chalton- 
sa asd Euston-road, N.W. Mr. aie, wok 

Coombes & Son £2,348 0 0 

A. Drew ...... 6 0 

A. & E. Braid 2 0 0 

oO] & Co 2,188 0 0 

Wall Bros... 2,171 0 0 

Gould >. oa 2,167 0 0 

pel .. 

J. W. Dixon & Co elaietiidieai S080 ° ° 

FS PS" * aaaepmemeenea ses aaeet i'se7 ° ° 

s _ | RS LER 960 0 0 

ewkins ......... 

Jarvis & Bon ...... . pes ° : 

5 = | Wariner atrnens 1,871 0 0 

G. Beale ...... coceee 1,836 0 O 

LONDON.—For repsirs, &., No. 55, Dud -grove 
Harrow-road, for the executors of the late Mr. W beans’ 
Mr. J. Douglas Mathews, ardhttect 2 

RRS a oa £125 0 0 

Clifton & Son annie Wh 6 

G. W. etna itidiedies -- 87 0 0 





Mr, L. P 
Lid 


LONDON.—For alteration:, ig to the W: 
Rotherhithe, f 


LONDON.—For the erection of shop and dwelling- 








“for ite, W. 











SCTLDER OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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P. Crace, architect, Notting 
stone 


Allard 857 
Riley Bros., Pentonville (accepted) ... 298 
NOTTINGHAM.—For the erection of the Notti 


house, No. 12, Collier-street, N., for Mr. Jasper Wilkins, 
0 0 
0 0 
0 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphic — “Tux Bortper, Lowpoy,”” 


C. West st Suinhen av Kennan sola which ? papensiite answer 
a past whe in such terma).—W. D.—RB. E.—J. ag a 
; erection : 


report not available, as it does not give 
orkshire” is rather too wide}).—A. - 















































PADDINGTON. — For repairs to 27, Newton-road, 
Westbourne-grove, for Mr. D. Oliver. Mr. J. H. Taylor, 


























ae 


architect :— 
Barnet ... #2111 10 0 
Marks wes ee 
Clifton ais om 9210 0 
Pecover See COC ceeee- t ory 2 0 
Pritchard & ome eeteceoene seeeeteee 83 0 0 
Spurgeon . . 6710 0 
PECKHAM.—For nang and decoreting the Peck- 
ham public hall, the cal ll halls, committee-rooms, cor- 
ridors, &c., for the proprietor, Mr. W.L. ae 
Marchant," Lady TOAKd....00.-. £144 0 0 
* Accepted 


SWINDON.—For mening 2 alterations and additions to 
the Lamb and Flag Inp 
William Drew, architect, 22, Victe 


G. Wiltshire, Swindon 


SWINDON.—For the 
don, Swindon, R. 8. 0., Wilts. Mr. William 
oa Swindon :— 


Ww. Moulding, aidseeoas 
a a og .—F Tileburst 
ory (near nei or Eg mere re 

arc — 


: Set aes ~~ 


& 


not later than 12 Noon on THURSDAYS. 














ew Swindon, Wilts, Mr. 


ris-street, Swindon ;— 
(accepted)...... £196 0 0 





oroug Mesers. Thos. C. Hine & compelled decline 

a Saito Quantities by Messrs. i & areases - ithe ng 
one Co., _ are sovees £39,060 0 O ic meetings, reste, of course, nota Pa ans wt 
J. oteon & Sos, — icin — . : We cannot undertake to return rejected i. 
iH. Coots: ehdaieematan onal 38,1568 0 0 papa narcsae tates mre nants NOT DESIRED, 
Kirk & Woolwich............ 37,630 0 0 re. pte ye og a ae Ccemnuntenticns tare should 
Kirk, Knight, & Co., Sleaford ...... 37,500 0 0 advertisements and other exclusively business matters od 
H. Vickers, Nottingham -. 37,50? © 0 | addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Baitor” 
udd & Son, — . epee : ; 
E Hind, ‘ Netting sees 98,477 e 0 Best Bath Stone. 

2. Neill & Son, Manchester Seciieis $4,576 0 0 CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
Bell & Son, Nottingham (sccepted) 94,400 0 0 | Rox GROUND. | COMBE DOWN. 
PADDINGTON. —For pain and other works, at WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 
¢ Inirma'y, Harow-reed, forthe Guardians’ of | RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lo., 

Paddington. bam A. & architects, 15, C W 
-street. Gesntities not rennae-P — ORSHAM, WHILTS. 
Croxford & Gowen o £1,120 0 0 cei 
WH Handover “960 0 0 | Pictor’s Monks’ Park. Com 
Woolford & Son .. 87715 0 “ 5 be Down. 
H. J. Ball& Co. ... 860 0 0 Down. toke Ground. 
W. Nash 700 0 0 Box Ground. Winsley Ground. 
R. Proctor 650 0 0 Farleigh Down. West Wood. 
W. Dudley” nee PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 
G.F g-strect, Regent- 
damn tg b- aaa icieces 4 0 0 





— Mr. E. 
16, Flow sees i Strand, W.O. 








Swindon 














erection of a dwelling-hovse st | Doulting Free Stone For 








dreos 8: 3. BTATLE 
Owners, Stone 























strongly 





Registered 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
Telegraphic Addrese,“Tum Buttpsn, Lowpox.”” 
CHARGES ee em sarees 


Advertisements 
befime THREE o'clock p.m. on 
ALTERATIONS IN STANDING 
SPECIAL. MENTS or ORDERS TO 
DAY 


Rust reach the Ofice before THN o'clock on WEDNES- 
Publisher canpot be 
MONTALS, Se, loft at the Gale a 
recommends that 


‘BES _Gxtbaring trek, Covent arn, Wl 


poten wale sent, together with sufficient stamps to 





Publisher, 
46, Catherine-street, W.0. 
for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
THURSDAY. 





ADVERTISE- 
DISCONTINUE same, 








oo ———. 
Advertisements, 
that of the latter ONLY should be sent. 














Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
behpcedley 2g 
M. STODDART & CO. 


Office: 
No, 90, Cannon-street, B.0. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
STATIONERS, 4c. 
Special Stock of Sundries for Professional 
Offices. 





[aor 





22, Martin’e-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvt- 
To Builders, Builders’ Su Merchants, 

























and Others Gthane.— Wasuars Wars for — 
waste water from lavatories, sinks, roofs, &c., will fi 

immediately after being used. Coste 50 cent, less than 

= No water ea . ~ egg Pod No 

guarante Being largely adopted and giving "avery 
se eee EE from Sanitary * 

spectors, Medical Officers, &c. spoken yee 

Prices, drawings, and full particulars, on application to 
BROOKS & PICKUP, 

Towneley . fapvr. 

Remedy for Damp Walls. lied in 

weather CARBON'S i ANTL-DAM SOLU- 

TION is an economical and CURE.— 





are ee PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 


Fall particulars WALTER CARSON 
Pg SONS, Le ONS) La Belle Bearage mn a. 





